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THE   OUTLAW. 

CHAPTER  I. 
A  ROMANTIC  MEETING. 

ANEAS  O'HAUGHAN  rode  up  the  steep  footslopes  of  the 
mountain  towards  Castle  Adair.  To  reach  the  great  grey  old 
mansion  on  the  height  he  had  not  taken  the  long  avenue 
that  wound  upward  by  many  serpentine  curves  from  the 
public  coach  road  leading  from  Belfast  to  Derry  ;  he  came 
up,  heedless  of  road  or  track,  through  the  wide  lawns  amidst 
which  the  building  stood,  knee-deep  in  grass,  past  clumps 
of  ancient  trees  and  brakes  of  overgrown  ornamental  shrubs. 

The  horse  was  a  magnificent  black,  without  a  single 
white  hair,  its  clean  limbs  and  length  of  stride  betokening 
unusual  strength  and  speed.  The  rider  was  tall  and  dark, 
and  handsome,  with  regular  features  and  flashing  black 
eyes  of  peculiar  power  and  brilliance,  whose  keen  glance 
nothing  seemed  to  escape. 

As  O'Haughan  breasted  the  steep,  green  terraced  slope 
in  front  of  the  house  he  cast  a  sweeping  glance  over  the 
dilapidated,  old  mansion.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  or 
living  creature  about  the  place,  not  even  a  dog  barked. 

"  So  Squire  Adair  has  bidden  farewell  to  this  musty  old 
eyrie  of  his  at  last,"  muttered  O'Haughan.  "  Dragged  to 
prison,  most  likely,  for  debt,  or  it  may  be  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  selling  his  daughter — a  beautiful  girl,  rumour 
says,  to  that  old  rascal,  Sir  Samuel  Shaw,  and  has  gone 
away  -to  live  in  clover  with  the  happy  couple  at  Shawstown 
Hall." 

He  laughed  a  musical  though  scornful  laugh,  and  then 
went  on  lightly  in  half-audible  tones — 
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"  Well,  it's  no  concern  of  mine.  What  does  concern  me 
is  that  if  the  Squire  has  really  cleared  out  of  this  old  kennel 
it  will  make  a  rare  meeting-place  for  my  men  and  me  when 
our  work  lies  in  these  parts."  He  went  on,  and,  having 
passed  and  scrutinised  the  sweeping  double  fronts  and  weed- 
grown  Greek  portico,  turned  an  angle  of  the  building  which 
led  to  the  very  old  portions  of  Castle  Adair. 

Then  suddenly,  in  the  open  casement  of  an  old  stone- 
mullioned  window  in  the  gable,  framed  in  a  glory  of  roses, 
he  saw  a  face  lovelier  than  any  rose — the  sweetest  face 
he  had  ever  seen. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  young  girl  of  eighteen,  set  in  a 
splendour  of  golden  hair,  with  eyes  of  a  rich,  deep  velvety 
brown. 

The  unusual  combination  of  golden  hair  and  a  complexion 
exquisitely  fair  and  soft,  with  those  great,  rich  deep-brown 
eyes,  made  a  type  of  beauty  as  rare  as  it  was  dazzling. 

He  approached  the  window,  and,  bowing,  said  in  a  rich, 
mellow  voice,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Adair,  for  this 
intrusion,  but  I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  and  am  not 
sure  of  my  bearings.  Would  you  have  the  goodness  to 
direct  me  by  the  nearest  way  to  Collinward  Mountain  ?  " 

"  You  are  on  the  nearest  way,  sir,"  answered  Eileen. 
"  That  is  the  mountain  over  there,  pointing  to  the  brown 
crown  of  Collinward  rising  against  the  sky.  Then  she 
added,  with  a  little  quizzical  glance  that  gave  piquancy  to 
her  speech,  "  I  see  you  ride  as  the  crow  flies,  independent 
of  boundaries." 

"  If  I  had  known  the  country  I  would  not  have  trespassed 
so  rudely  on  your  lands,  "answered  O'Haughan  deprecatingly. 
"  I  only  saw  the  drive  after  I  had  ridden  half-way  through 
the  grounds  ;  I  beg  your  forgiveness  for  my  intrusion,  I 
had  rather  ride  fetlock-deep  in  a  quicksand  than  roughly 
trample  a  blade  of  grass  that  your  foot  had  touched." 

"  It  is  fortunate  then  that  there  are  no  quicksands  about 
here,"  laughed  Eileen,  "  for  there  must  be  millions  of  blades 
of  grass  between  this  and  the  top  of  Collinward  that  my 
foot  touches  every  day." 

"  Then  you  often  walk  that  way,  Miss  Adair  ?  " 

"  Every  day,"  answered  the  girl ;  "  I  love  the  mountains." 


"  And  I,  too,"  said  O'Haughan.  "  But  do  you  always 
walk  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes — when  I  do  not  run,"  she  answered  with  a  merry 
laugh. 

"  I  meant,  Miss  Eileen,"  pursued  O'Haughan,  "  do  you 
never  take  exercise  on  horseback  ?  " 

"  Not  now,"  answered  Eileen  with  a  scarcely  suppressed 
sigh,  "  I  do  not  happen  to  have  a  horse  at  present." 

"  Ah,"  said  O'Haughan,  with  a  long-drawn  breath,  "  but 
don't  you  love  a  good  horse  ?  " 

"  More  even  than  I  love  the  wind  from  the  sea,  or  the 
smell  of  the  heather." 

"  Ydu  are  going  to  get  one,  Miss  Adair — a  white  mare; 
she  is  a  beauty,"  said  O'Haughan.  The  idea  came  to  him 
only  that  instant ;  it  flashed  upon  him  like  an  inspiration. 
"  It  will  be  accompanied  by  silver-mounted  harness  and  a 
green  riding  habit,  shot  with  threads  of  silver,  to  be  worn 
by  the  fairest  lady  that  ever  graced  a  saddle." 

"  Is  this  true  ?  "  asked  Eileen  hesitatingly,  "  or  are  you 
jesting  at  my  expense." 

"  If  you  think  that  I  could  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  set 
your  dogs  on  me.  I  should  deserve  no  better.  I  swear 
that  it  is  true.  And  what  is  more,  your  horse  will  be  here 
in  a  week." 

"  Who  is  sending  it  ?  "asked  Eileen  in  deep  bewilderment. 
"  Oh,  I  know,"  she  went  on,  a  stormy  flush  of  anger  and 
indignation  sweeping  all  over  her  lovely  face,  and  dying 
it  from  chin  to  brow.  "  It  is  Sir  Samuel  Shaw.  If  he  has 
sent  you  here,  sir,  to  make  me  this  offer,"  she  went  on  with 
fine  scorn,  her  eyes  flashing,  "  go  back  and  tell  him  that  I 
will  not  take  his  horse,  his  harness,  his  habit,  or  anything 
that  is  his." 

"  Indeed,  you  misjudge  me  cruelly,  Miss  Adair,"  cried 
O'Haughan.  "  I  am  no  friend  or  ambassador  of  Sir  Samuel 
Shaw.  And  if  ever  he  dares  again  to  send  or  offer  you 
anything  that  is  distasteful  to  you,  leave  me  to  deal  out 
any  punishment  you  fancy." 

'  Then  who ?  "  began  Eileen,  drawing  a  long  breath 

and  lost  in  deeper  wonderment.  "  Oh,  I  know,"  she  cried, 
clapping  her  hands,  while  a  swift  rose  colour  spread  over 
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all  her  face.  "  It  must  be  from  Dick.  I  mean  Mr.  Dick 
Desmond." 

"  If  you  chance  to  see  him,  sir,"  she  went  on,  "  do  tell 
him  how  I  thank  him,  but  that,  indeed,  he  must  not  think  oi 
such  extravagance.  A  letter  from  me  might  not  reach  him 
in  time,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  for  the  mail  coaches  between 
this  and  Dublin  have  lately  been  held  up  frequently  by  one 
Aneas  O'Haughan  (Captain  Neece  he  is  commonly  called), 
their  contents  rifled  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  the 
passengers — that  is,  the  rich  ones — robbed.  Have  you 
heard  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  him,"  answered  O'Haughan 
truthfully. 

"  It  is  said  that  he  never  robs  the  poor,"  continued 
Eileen  with  her  frank  earnestness,  "  but  as  you,  sir,  are 
evidently  a  gentleman,  and  ride  a  good  horse,  I  beg  you 
to  beware.  This  terrible  Captain  Neece  might  not  only 
take  your  purse,  but  ride  off  with  your  horse  as  well." 

"  And  now,  Miss  Eileen,  I  must  be  going,"  said 
O'Haughan  quickly.  "  If  I'm  not  mistaken  I  see  the  Squire 
and  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  riding  up  the  avenue  at  a  fast  pace. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be  welcomed  by  either  of  them." 

"  No,  since  you  are  Mr.  Desmond's  friend  I  fear  you  would 
not,"  answered  Eileen  reluctantly.  "  Mr.  Desmond  is 
forbidden  this  house  by  my  father." 

"  Better  say  nothing  then  about  the  gift  of  the  horse," 
said  Aneas.  "  Leave  it  a  little  mystery." 

Eileen  smiled  and  nodded.     "  All  right,"  she  answered. 

"  Will  you  give  me  one  of  your  roses  to  carry  away  with 
me  in  memory  of  a  lovelier  rose  ?  "  Aneas  asked. 

Eileen,  with  a  swift  blush  and  smile,  broke  off  the  richest 
bloom  within  her  reach  and  handed  it  to  the  handsome 
stranger,  who  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  placed  it  carefully  in 
his  coat  with  a  murmured  word  of  thanks  and  a  glance  that 
spoke  volumes. 

"  And  now,  sir,"  said  Eileen  hesitatingly,  "  since  you 
know  my  name,  and  are  Mr.  Dick  Desmond's  friend  and 
messenger  to  me,  may  I  not  ask  to  know  yours  ?  " 

"  It  would  spoil  our  little  mystery,"  smiled  O'Haughan. 
"  But  I  will  give  you  a  better  name  than  that  which  I  have 
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worn  hitherto.  Call  me  your  Knight  of  the  Rose,  and  if 
you  will  so  grace  me,  your  true  knight  I  shall  be  henceforth 
in  life  and  in  death." 

She  laughed  lightly,  and  with  a  little  airy  wave  of  the 
hand  said,  "  Very  well.  I  love  a  mystery,  and  will  guard 
this  one  !  And  now,"  she  went  on  hurriedly,  for  the 
sounds  of  the  horses'  hoofs  in  the  avenue  were  drawing 
near,  "  ride  along  that  path  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lawn. 
You  will  there  come  to  a  gate  that  opens  on  a  track,  one 
end  of  which  runs  down  to  the  mail  coach  road,  the  other 
up  to  the  summit  of  Collinward  Mountain." 

A  smile  of  thanks,  another  glance  of  devotion,  and  the 
handsome  stranger  was  gone  like  a  flash.  Like  a  flash  she 
saw  him  sweep  along  the  path  she  had  indicated,  leap  his 
black  horse  over  the  high  iron  gate  at  the  end,  and  vanish 
behind  the  thick  belt  of  trees  that  enclosed  the  lawn. 

She  heard  her  father  and  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  riding  round 
to  the  stables  to  put  up  their  horses.  There  had  be«n  no 
groom  for  a  decade  at  Castle  Adair,  and  the  only  horse  was 
the  one  which  her  father  rode,  and  which  the  Squire  had 
accepted  as  a  gift  or,  by  courtesy,  a  loan,  from  the  rich  Sir 
Samuel  Shaw. 

A  few  mimites  later  the  Squire  and  the  Baronet  turned 
the  angle  of  the  building,  and  Sir  Samuel's  eager  gaze  fell 
on  the  girl's  exquisite  face  framed  in  the  rose-wreathed 
window,  and  aglow  with  her  thoughts  of  the  man  she  loved. 

The  Baronet's  coarse,  heavy,  red  face  suddenly  lit  up 
with  a  smile,  and  his  little  piggish  eyes  seemed  to  sink  back 
into  his  head  as  they  gloated  upon  her. 

He  lurched  rather  than  leaned  close  to  the  Squire,  and 
shot  a  hoarse,  fierce  whisper  into  his  ear. 

"  Let  me  marry  her  without  delay  and  I'll  give  you 
another  five  hundred  down  as  soon  as  the  knot  is  tied." 

"  Then  it  is  as  good  as  done,"  said  the  Squire  with  a 
glint  of  gratification  in  his  cold  blue  eyes,  while  he  treated 
his  aristocratic  nose  to  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff.  "  It  shall 
be  done  at  once,  or  I  am  no  longer  master  in  my  own  castle." 

At  a  spot  some  seven  miles  northward  along  the  coast 
from  Castle  Adair,  and  close  to  the  old  fortress  town  of 
Carrickfergus,  some  days  after  the  dark-eyed  horseman  had 
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visited  Castle  Adair,  a  young  man  was  standing  under  a 
red-thorn  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  wild  bushes,  haw- 
thorn, hazel,  banetree,  bramble,  tangled  with  woodbine 
and  wild  rose,  and  great  fern-brakes  waving  their  tall 
plumes  in  the  sunny,  song-filled  air.  Behind  him  the  long 
craggy  face  of  the  Knockagh  Mountain  rose  steep  and  stark 
as  a  castle  wall.  Before  him  the  wilderness  of  green  scrub 
plunged  down  the  foot-slopes  of  the  mountain  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea. 

The  glory  of  June  was  upon  the  land — the  scene  as  sweet 
and  fair,  as  fresh  and  joyous,  as  any  on  the  earth's 
face. 

But  there,  down  on  the  low  level  seashore,  right  at  the 
foot  of  the  lofty  height  on  which  the  young  man  stood, 
there  loomed  up  one  grim  object  that  spoiled  the  lovely 
scene  and  affronted  the  fair  face  of  the  sweet  June  morning 
— the  sinister  shape  of  a  gallows. 

The  young  man  was  Aneas  O'Haughan,  and  on  the  gallows 
his  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  expression  terrible  to  see. 

The  handsome  face  was  set  like  iron.  The  white  teeth 
and  the  strong  hands  were  tightly  clenched.  Every  muscle, 
nerve,  and  fibre  of  his  body  was  held  tense  as  steel  as  if  he 
feared  to  let  himself  go,  lest,  having  broken  loose  from  his 
own  fierce  self-control  by  so  much  as  the  slightest  move- 
ment, he  should  do  something  insane. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  realise  that  this  man,  the 
prey  of  such  silent  agony,  was  indeed  Eileen  Adair's  gay 
and  gallant  young  Knight  of  the  Rose,  and  to  believe  him 
to  be  the  dauntless  Captain  Neece,  the  outlaw — the  terror 
of  the  rich  and  the  wrong-doer  but  the  idol  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed. 

And  even  then  while  O'Haughan  looked  there  issued  from 
the  dark  arched  gateway  of  Carrickfergus  Castle  an  ominous 
procession,  which  wound  its  way  across  the  Gallows  Green 
towards  the  three-legged  gibbet  with  its  dangling  noose. 

First  came  a  regularly  moving  triple  line  of  scarlet. 
Soldiers  these  from  the  castle  garrison,  carrying  sloped 
arms,  their  bayonets  flashing  in  the  sun.  A  clump  of  dark 
figures  on  horseback  followed,  headed  by  a  large,  well- 
mounted  man  in  a  brown  riding  suit.  This  personage 
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O'Haughan  recognised  as  Sir  Samuel  Shaw,  a  magistrate  of 
the  county  and  borough,  then  in  charge  of  the  military. 

The  other  dark-clothed  figures,  at  whose  head  Sir  Samuel 
rode,  were  his  own  underlings.  Behind  these  came  two 
men  bearing  a  coffin — a  long,  mean  black  shell,  and  close 
behind  the  coffin  walked  two  uniformed  warders  from  the 
Castle,  and  between  them  a  tall,  young  man  handcuffed. 
They  were  followed  by  the  hangman. 

Aneas  O'Haughan  took  in  all  this  at  a  single,  wide  glance 
— a  glance  that  imprinted  the  scene  on  his  burning  brain 
never  to  be  effaced  while  life  remained. 

Only  that  one  wild  glance,  and  then  he  saw  nothing,  was 
conscious  of  nothing,  but  the  central  figure  in  the  ghastly 
procession — the  hand-cuffed  prisoner  walking  behind  his 
own  coffin. 

That  prisoner  was  Neece  O'Haughan's  younger  brother, 
Shane  Oge. 

How  well,  how  clearly  Neece  O'Haughan  could  see  him 
from  where  he  stood.  He  saw  the  hangman  pinion  his 
arms  and  ankles  with  a  new  rope,  and  place  the  dangling 
noose  around  his  neck. 

"  Oh,  God  !  And  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  do  !  " 
Aneas  cried,  and  the  tears  gushed  to  the  strong  man's  eyes 
and  blotted  out  his  vision. 

The  swift  minutes  sped  by,  then  O'Haughan  dashed  the 
tears  from  his  eyes  with  a  fierce  movement,  and  roughly 
cleared  his  sight  of  the  unaccustomed  mist.  He  forced 
himself  to  look  again. 

The  gallows  was  empty,  but  the  grave  was  not.  The 
bank  of  red  sand  was  filled  in,  and  levelled  over.  The 
soldiers  were  marching  quickly  back  towards  the  town, 
glad,  perhaps,  that  their  odious  task  was  done.  In  the 
centre  of  the  procession  walked  the  hangman,  carrying  a 
head  by  the  hair.  The  head  he  had  yet  to  spike  on  the 
facade  of  the  County  Courthouse,  in  the  middle  of  the 
town. 

Near  the  hangman  stumbled  along  a  slim  girlish  figure 
with  long,  flaxen  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  Now  she 
flung  her  bare  arms  up  towards  the  sky,  now  she  bent  her 
head  and  the  long  beauty  of  her  hair  swept  on  the  blood- 
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stained  ground.  She  was  distraught  with  grief,  mad  with 
horror  and  despair. 

And  no  wonder.  The  girl  was  Jean,  Shane  Oge's  yunog 
wife  of  a  few  weeks,  the  loveliest  bride  in  the  valley  of  the 
Braid. 

From  where  he  stood  O'Haughan  could  hear  the  girl's 
shrill,  piteous  cries  piercing  the  clear  air. 

"  Oh,  Shane  Oge,  what  right  had  you  to  marr}F,  boy  ?  " 
he  groaned,  and  suddenly  he  dashed  his  hand  against  the 
rose  that  lay  over  his  heart,  and  the  groan  changed  to  a 
long,  hoarse,  rending  cry. 

Sir  Samuel  Shaw  and  his  men  were  now  sweeping  across 
the  Gallows  Green  at  a  hand-gallop,  riding  towards  the 
Castle. 

"  His  blood-money  is  now  fully  earned,  and  he  is  hurrying 
to  claim  prompt  payment,"  muttered  O'Haughan  in  his 
teeth.  "  Well — he  shall  get  it  !  He  shall  be  paid,  doubly 
and  trebly  for  you,  Shane  Oge  !  Sam  Shaw,  this  will  be 
an  ill  day's  work  for  you." 

Again  he  pressed  Eileen's  rose  against  his  heart,  his  white 
teeth  shut  with  a  snap,  and  there  was  a  look  in  his  dark  eyes 
that  would  have  made  the  formidable  Sir  Samuel  Shaw 
feel  more  than  uneasy  if  he  had  seen  it. 

In  the  month  that  had  passed  since  the  meeting  of  Aneas 
O'Haughan  and  the  Squire's  daughter  at  the  old  stone- 
mullioned  window  of  her  father's  derelict  mansion  a  pretty 
sight  was  to  be  seen  in  and  around  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castle  Adair. 

This  was  a  girl  of  dazzling  loveliness,  clad  in  a  green 
habit  shot  with  silver  threads,  and  mounted  on  a  snow- 
white  pony.  O'Haughan  had  kept  his  word  to  the  letter, 
and  the  beauty  of  horse  and  rider  flashed  joyously  before 
the  eyes  of  all,  and  many  wondered  to  see  the  poverty- 
stricken  Squire's  daughter  so  splendidly  mounted  and 
equipped,  and  to  whom  she  could  be  indebted  for  such  a 
horse  and  outfit,  since  all  knew  that  it  could  not  be  her 
father. 

Thus  the  weeks  flew.  Then  one  morning  she  did  not  go 
out  on  the  white  steed,  for  she  was  summoned  to  a  place 
where  riding  was  impossible. 
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It  was  early  morning,  the  bright  June  sun  was  scarcely 
an  hour  high  ;  yet  the  girl  was  up  and  dressed.  She  ran 
down  the  wide,  carpetless  stairs  singing  like  a  lark  in  its 
first  flight  toward  the  rising  sun. 

The  tiny  note  hidden  under  her  bodice  was  responsible 
for  that. 

Ned  Alison,  the  mountain  herd-boy,  had  just  brought  it. 
He  had  slipped  it  into  Mrs.  Gilmore,  the  old  housekeeper, 
in  the  kitchen,  and  she  had  climbed  up  to  her  young  mis- 
tress' room  and  given  it  to  her. 

It  was  to  tell  Eileen  that  he,  Dick,  had  just  got  home, 
and  that  he  would  be  waiting  for  her  at  the  trysting-tree 
in  Hazel-Deep — was,  in  fact,  waiting  for  her  there  even 
then. 

She  ran  along  the  corridor  to  the  end,  opened  the  door 
that  fronted  her,  and  entered  the  living-room.  She  snatched 
up  a  basket  from  a  table,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room 
as  she  had  entered  it,  when  a  voice  arrested  her. 

"  Eileen  !  "  It  was  her  father's  voice.  She  had  not 
noticed  his  presence  or  expected  it.  But  there  he 
was,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  cavernous  old 
fireplace. 

He  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  at  which  he  glanced 
from  time  to  time,  and  Eileen,  her  eye  following  his,  saw 
the  large  irregular  handwriting,  and  knew  it  as  Sir  Samuel 
Shaw's. 

"  Excuse  me,  father,  I  didn't  see  you.  I  didn't  think 
you  were  up  yet,"  faltered  Eileen  in  confusion. 

"  This  is  what  got  me  up,"  said  the  Squire,  indicating 
the  letter  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  It  came  to  me  this  morning 
by  special  messenger — the  writer  is  in  a  confounded  hurry, 
I  tell  you." 

The  girl  turned  now  and  fully  faced  her  father.  As  she 
did  so  she  also  faced  the  light.  Her  father  looked  at  her 
with  approval.  She  was  wearing  a  frock  of  white  muslin, 
strewn  over  with  cornflowers  of  all  shades  of  blue. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  dress  ?  "  asked  the  Squire  in- 
differently. "  Did  Sir  Samuel  give  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  Father  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  a  flare  of  indignation 
that  dyed  her  face  from  brow  to  chin.  "  I  wish, "  she  added, 
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in  a  softer  tone,  "  you  wouldn't  jest,  dad,  at  my  expense. 
This  frock  is  an  old  one  of  rny  mother's.  Gilmore  found  it 
among  some  old  lumber,  and  I  fixed  it  up." 

"  Where  were  you  off  to  ?  "  demanded  her  father  abruptly. 

"  I  was  going  to  the  shop  at  the  Well — for  some  things 
for  breakfast/'  answered  Eileen,  looking  down. 

She  was,  but  she  was  also  going  somewhere  else,  going  to 
make  a  detour  by  the  hill  that  would  take  in  Hazel-Deep 
and  Dick  Desmond,  but  which  she  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  mention.  Dick  was  penniless,  and  for  that  and  other 
reasons  Eileen  had  long  since  been  forbidden  even  a  thought 
of  him. 

"  Send  Gilmore,"  said  her  father  gruffly. 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Eileen  resignedly.  "  Then  we 
shall  have  nothing  for  breakfast.  Jemmy-the-Patch 
always  raves  at  Mrs.  Gilmore  when  she  goes  to  his  shop  for 
goods,  because  his  account  is  not  paid.  So  don't  blame  me 
if  you  get  no  breakfast,"  and  she  walked  across  the  old 
room  with  a  little,  stately  air,  and  rang  the  bell. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Gilmore's  footsteps  were  heard  hob- 
bling along  the  bare  boards  of  the  corridor.  She  entered 
the  open  door,  and  attempted  a  curtsey. 

"  My  father  wishes  you  to  go  to  the  shop  for  some  things 
for  breakfast,  Mrs.  Gilmore.''  said  Eileen. 

Mrs.  Gilmore  looked  from  her  master  to  her  mistress 
while  the  young  lady  spoke,  and  a  gleam  of  intelligence  and 
determination  lighted  in  her  shrewd  old  face. 

"  I  couldn't  go  a  foot,  begging  your  Honour's  pardon, 
and  yours,  Miss  Eileen,"  she  answered.  "  The  rheumatics 
have  got  me.  I'm  but  a  useless  old  wife.  Besides,  Jemmy- 
the-Patch,  the  rascal,  would  not  give  anything — not  one 
article,  even  if  I  were  there  this  minute." 

"  That  will  do,  Gilmore,"  interrupted  the  Squire.  "  Of 
course,  you  need  not  go  out." 

"  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  with  the  Adairs," 
said  the  Squire  between  his  clenched  teeth,  after  Mrs. 
Gilmore  had  hobbled  from  the  room,  "  when  a  low-down 
man  like  Jemmy-the-Patch  refuses  goods  to  my  servant, 
even  the  smallest  order,  and  my  daughter  must  go  and 
cringe  for  them  or  we  starve  !  " 
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"  It  is  no  one's  fault  that  we  have  no  money,"  ventured 
Eileen. 

"  It  is  yours,"  thundered  Roger  Adair  ;  "  yours,  and  you 
know  it  well.  But  this  must  end.  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  is 
coming  here  this  evening,"  looking  down  at  the  letter  he 
held  in  his  hand,  "  to  renew  his  proposal  of  marriage,  or 
rather  to  claim  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  my  promise 
that  my  daughter  shall  be  his  wife." 

"  Father,"  said  Eileen,  after  a  silence  in  which  she  strove 
to  regain  her  courage  and  strength,  "  I  have  always  obeyed 
you.  I  do  not  wish  to  disobey  you  in  anything,  but  in  this 
I  must,  if  you  persist." 

"  Persist  ?  "  The  Squire  smiled.  "  The  thing  is  settled 
— quite,"  he  said.  "  There  is  one  reason  why  you  must 
marry  Sir  Samuel  Shaw.  There  are  numerous  reasons  why 
you  ought.  Go  now  and  get  something  decent  for  break- 
fast— the  last  breakfast  you  will  have  to  cadge  for,  for  to- 
morrow you  will  be  the  affianced  bride  of  Sir  Samuel  Shaw, 
with  uncounted  gold  at  your  command." 

With  her  heart  aflutter,  and  scarcely  able  to  restrain  her 
feelings,  Eileen  did  not  wait  to  hear  more.  Mechanically 
she  lifted  the  old  market  basket,  and  passed  in  silence 
through  the  open  French  window  out  on  to  the  wide  lawn, 
with  its  bordering  colonnade  of  great  trees,  along  which 
Aneas  O'Haughan  had  ridden  on  his  way  to  Collinward 
Mountain. 

She  entered  the  Hazel-Deep  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
pressed  on  upward,  making  her  best  speed,  for  her  lover 
had  been  long  waiting. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  dear,  what  a  shameful  time  I  have  kept  you 
waiting  !  "  she  murmured  as  she  ran. 

Next  minute  Dick  stepped  out  before  her,  and  she  ran 
into  his  arms. 

Dick  Desmond  was  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  tall  and 
well-made,  with  brown  curly  hair.  He  carried  himself 
gallantly,  but  without  arrogance. 

Now  as  he  held  Eileen  in  his  arms  his  young,  comely  face 
was  aglow  with  happiness. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  keep  me  waiting  here  for 
ever,"  he  whispered,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 
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"  It  was  good  of  you  to  send  me  such  a  lovely  pony, 
Dick,  but  wherever  did  you  get  it,  and  who  was  the  gallant 
messenger  you  £ejit  to  tell  me  at  its  coming  !  "  she  whispered 
as  she  felt  his  arms  about  her,  and  nestled  close  to  his 
breast. 

"  I  send  a  pony  to  you,  Eileen  ?  I  sent  no  pony  and  no 
messenger.  You  are  dreaming,  dearest,  or  some  rogue  has 
been  imposing  on  you." 

Eileen  made  a  little  gesture  of  impatience.  "  Dick,  did 
you  not  send  a  gentleman  to  Castle  Adair  with  a  message 
for  me  about  a  month  ago  or  more  ?  " 

"  No.     I  sent  you  three  letters  from  Dublin." 

"  I  never  got  one,  Dick,"  she  answered. 

"  I  guessed  as  much.  Three  times  the  Dublin  mail  coach 
was  held  up  by  that  archrobber,  Aneas  O'Haughan,  and 
the  contents  of  the  mail  bags  scattered.  But  what  about 
this  man — did  he  come  to  Castle  Adair  pretending  he  had 
a  message  from  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Eileen.  "  I  was  looking  out  through  the 
window  when  he  came  upon  a  big  black  horse,  and  asked 
me  the  way  to  Collinward  Mountain.  We  fell  into  a  little 
chat,  and  he  told  me  about  the  white  pony  which  I  was  to 
get  within  a  week,  and  which  I  was  sure  was  from  you." 

"  And,  oh,  Dick,"  she  went  on,  "  I  was  longing  to  thank 
you.  Come,  now,  did  you  not  send  that  white  horse  ?  " 

"  A  white  horse  ?  Eileen,  I  don't  understand  you.  I 
never  knew  about  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  Are  you  not  jesting,  Dick  ?  "  said  Eileen,  looking  at 
him  with  puzzled  eyes. 

"  Not  I,"  Dick  answered  quickly.  "  But  I'm  a  good 
deal  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  is  all  about." 

Then  Eileen,  sorely  disappointed  and  puzzled,  told  him 
all  about  the  affair,  omitting  nothing,  even  her  gift  of  a  rose 
to  the  stranger,  whom  she  had  taken  for  Dick's  friend. 

Dick  listened,  angry  and  bewildered. 

"  And  did  he  really  tell  you  that  lie  that  I  had  sent  him  ?  " 
he  asked  when  Eileen  had  finished. 

Eileen  wrinkled  her  brow.  Bit  by  bit  she  recalled  the 
conversation  between  herself  and  her  mysterious  visitor, 
discovering  to  her  surprise  that  it  was  she  herself  who 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  was  a  messenger 
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from  Dick,  and  that  the  stranger  had  merely  not  dis- 
illusioned her. 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?"  she  cried  in  utter 
perplexity. 

"  The  fellow  was  most  uncommonly  impudent,"  said 
Dick.  "  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  pick  the  gentleman  up." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Eileen  slowly,  and  with  a  wistful  note 
in  her  voice,  "  I  cannot  think  that  he  meant  any  harm. 
He  found  a  lonely  girl  in  an  old  derelict  house  ;  he  guessed 
that  I  had  few  pleasures.  I  let  him  know  that  I  loved  a 
horse,  and  so  he  sent  me  one,  letting  me  think  that  it  came 
from  you,  because  I  must  have  let  him  know  that  otherwise 
I  would  not  have  accepted  it.  Dick,"  she  went  on,  "  I 
shall  ride  down  to  the  shore  to-morrow  evening  at  three. 
Meet  me,  and  then  you  shall  see  the  white  pony  for  the 
last  time,  perhaps,  that  I  shall  ride  her.  She  is  such  a 
beauty  that  if  you  have. ever  seen  her  before  you  will  be 
sure  to  recognise  her." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  Eileen  felt  some  consolation  in 
the  midst  of  her  distress  in  the  thought  that  Dick  should 
see  her  once  at  least  in  her  gay  green  habit  on  the  back  of 
her  beautiful  white  steed  before  she  should  part  with  both, 
as  now  she  felt  that  she  must  do. 

Dick  walked  with  Eileen  down  to  the  shop  at  the  Well, 
waited  until  she  came  out,  and  again  took  her  basket,  and 
carried  it  as  near  as  he  dared  to  the  forbidden  portals  of 
Castle  Adair. 

Dick  had  no  personal  fear  of  Roger  Adair.  To  expose 
Eileen  to  his  unbridled  rage  by  openly  defying  his  man- 
date was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"  I've  waited  long  enough.  When  are  you  going  to 
marry  me  ?  There's  no  use  in  beating  any  longer  about 
the  bush." 

It  was  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  who  uttered  the  unloverlike 
words.  He  and  Eileen  were- on  the  wide,  unkempt  lawn 
in  the  grounds  of  Castle  Adair.  He  had  come  for  his 
answer,  having  no  doubt  what  it  would  be.  Roger  Adair 
had  gone  away  for  the  evening,  leaving  the  baronet  a  free 
field  in  which  to  do  his  wooing. 

In  vain  Eileen  had  urged  the  fact  that  she  did  not  love 
him,  that  she  should  never  love  him. 
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"  Nonsense,"  said  Sir  Samuel  roughly,  "  that's  only  a 
girl's  silly  notion."  And  again  he  enumerated,  as  her 
father  had  done,  the  overwhelming  advantages  attached 
to  the  position  of  the  wife  of  Sir  Samuel  Shaw. 

At  last,  when  poor  Eileen  could  find  nothing  to  say  that 
would  check  the  ardour  of  this  odious  wooer,  she  felt  a 
numbing  sense  of  despair  sinking  down  on  her  heart. 

Taking  her  silence  as  a  sign  that  he  had  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  her  objections,  Sir  Samuel  had  made 
a  movement  to  embrace  her.  Startled  by  the  proximity 
of  his  evil  face,  involuntarily  Eileen  turned  to  seek  refuge 
in  flight. 

This  aroused  all  the  bully  in  the  man.  Who  was  this 
girl,  beautiful  though  she  was,  to  cross  a  man  who  was  used 
to  command  obedience  ?  Before  she  could  flee  he  had 
caught  her  rudely,  and  in  a  moment  her  slender  form  was 
clasped  in  his  arms. 

"  Now,  my  sweet  lady,"  he  said  with  coarse  passion, 
"  I'm  going  to  beg  no  more.  You  must  be  mine — you  are 
mine  !  Now,  I  can  kiss  you  into  obedience  !  " 

"  Help  !  "  shrieked  Eileen,  shrinking  from  his  bloated 
face. 

Wild  and  shrill  the  girl's  horrified  voice  rang  out.  But 
there  was  no  response,  save  a  whirring  of  the  wings  of 
startled  birds.  They  had  got  a  good  way  from  the  house, 
and  the  lawn  they  were  on  was  screened  from  the  view  of 
it,  even  if  there  had  been  anyone  there  to  see,  by  clumps 
of  great  trees  and  wild  brakes  of  brambles. 

"  Dick  !  Dick  !  "  she  screamed,  though  not  hoping  to  be 
heard,  as  she  struggled  wildly  to  free  herself  from  the  arms 
of  the  baronet. 

Sir  Samuel  laughed  a  harsh  laugh.  She  felt  his  hot, 
hard  breathing  on  her  cheek,  his  eyes  flared  into  hers. 

With  an  effort  she  twisted  her  face  away  from  him. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  Dick  ?  "  she  wailed,  wild  and  high,  and  an 
unexpected  answer  came  to  her  cry. 

A  spurt  of  white  smoke,  and  a  sharp  report  from  the  belt 
of  trees  at  the  top  of  the  lawn,  and,  with  a  low,  hoarse  yell, 
Sir  Samuel  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  face  downward,  his  arms 
and  legs  sprawling  out. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  UNKNOWN'S  THREAT. 

THE  shot  that  overthrew  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  scored  a  long  red 
mark  across  the  top  of  the  head.  Quickly  following  it;  a 
second  bullet  crashed  from  the  screen  of  wood  and  pierced 
the  back  of  Sir  Samuel's  left  hand  as  he  reeled  to  the  ground. 

The  echoes  of  the  shots  reverberated  among  the  tree 
trunks  and  from  the  tall  gables  of  Castle  Adair,  and  went 
rolling  away  in  hoarse  mutterings  along  the  rocky  moors 
and  long  mountain  slopes.  Then  the  voice  of  the  unseen 
marksman  was  heard  from  the  curtain  of  wood  at  the  end 
of  the  lawn. 

"  Sir  Samuel  Shaw,"  came  the  voice  from  out  amongst 
the  trees,  "  this  is  but  a  lesson  to  you.  I  have  spared  your 
vile  carcase  this  once,  leaving  only  my  mark  on  you  to 
keep  you  in  mind.  But  if  ever  you  dare  again  to  lay  your 
hands  on  Miss  Eileen  Adair,  or  to  let  one  black  thought  of 
yours  stray  towards  her,  I  will  know  of  it,  and  you  may  be 
sure  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  bullet  of  mine  finds  your 
heart." 

If  Sir  Samuel  heard  he  gave  no  sign.  He  lay  Still  and 
rigid  on  the  grass,  face  downward,  and  to  Eileen  watching 
him  from  the  other  side  of  the  low  fence  at  the  top  of  the 
lawn,  where  she  had  fled  the  minute  he  had  loosened  his 
clutch  of  her,  it  seemed  that  he  was  dead. 

When  she  had  heard  the  voice  scornfully  announce  that 
her  assailant's  life  had  been  spared  she  had  felt  a  swift 
throb  of  relief  at  her  heart,  for,  much  as  she  hated  and 
feared  Sir  Samnel  Shaw,  yet  she  had  a  shuddering  terror 
at  the  thought  of  being  nearly  concerned  in  any  man's 
death.  But  as  Sir  Samuel  still  lay  motionless  the  feeling 
swiftly  passed,  and  the  grim  fear  that  her  unseen  deliverer, 
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whatever  his  intentions  had  been,  had  really  killed  Sir 
Samuel  came  back  to  her. 

"  My  God  !  "  she  whispered,  with  white  lips,  "  that  any 
man  should  go  to  his  end  through  me."  Then,  fearful  and 
trembling,  she  called  aloud  to  the  silent  wood  below  her. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  she  cried.     "  Help  !     Help  !  " 

She  peered  into  the  bushes  but  could  see  no  one. 

From  the  dense  tangle  there  came  no  response  to  her 
call — no  sound,  not  even  the  whirring  of  a  bird's  wing. 
The  shots  had  scared  every  bird  away. 

She  stood  still  for  a  little  while  waiting  and  listening, 
but  still  silence  hung  over  the  plantation,  and  out  on  the 
open  lawn  the  prostrate  form  lay  still  and  rigid  as  it  had 
fallen. 

Then  a  cold,  overmastering  fear  caught  at  her  heart,  and 
gripped  it  with  icy  fingers,  and  a  fierce  impulse  to  flee  from 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  rose. within  her.  Dick,  she  re- 
membered, would  be  waiting  for  her  in  the  Hazel-Deep, 
and  with  a  low  cry  she  turned  about,  and  began  to  run  in 
that  direction. 

As  she  ran  on  she  gave  a  fleeting  glance  towards  the 
mountain  slopes  above  her,  and  instantly  a  moving  figure 
caught  her  attention,  and  she  stopped  to  look  again. 
Between  her  and  the  setting  sun,  just  topping  the  crest  of 
the  first  purple  swell  rising  towards  the  hills,  appeared  the 
form  of  the  mysterious  stranger  she  knew  as  her  Knight  of 
the  Rose. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  graceful  figure.  He  was 
walking  with  an  easy,  unhurried  stride,  which  yet  swiftly 
covered  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  he  carried,  as  Eileen 
was  quick  to  note,  no  gun. 

"  Could  it  have  been  he  who  had  delivered  her  from  Sir 
Samuel  ?  "  she  asked  herself,  and  even  as  she  did  so  the 
stranger  looked  down  the  hillside  and  recognised  the  girl. 

Turning  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  he  swung  off  his  hat 
with  a  graceful  bow,  then,  dipping  beneath  the  purple  fold, 
vanished  from  her  view. 

And  just  at  that  moment  a  voice  that  Eileen  knew  only 
too  well  came  echoing  across  the  silent  grounds  to  her  ears. 

"  Hello  there  !  Sir  Samuel,  Eileen,  where  are  you  ?  "     It 
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was  her  father's  voice  crying  out  in  angry,  impatient  tones, 
for  old  Roger  had  just  got  back,  and  was  annoyed  to  find 
no  one  in  the  house. 

"  Shaw,  Shaw,"  came  the  voice  again.  "  Where  the 
deuce  have  you  got  to,  man  ?  "  The  harsh  tones  startled 
Eileen  almost  as  much  as  the  shots  from  the  wood  edge 
had  done.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  only  relative  she  had 
left  in  the  world,  but  it  conveyed  no  sense  of  protection  to 
her  torn  bosom,  but  only  brought  an  added  throe  of  fear. 

"  What  will  he  do  to  me  when  he  learns  I  have  refused 
Sir  Samuel  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  What  will  he  do  when  he 
finds  him  lying  there  ?  " 

By  this  time  the  Squire  had  come  out  of  the  house,  and 
was  already  storming  up  the  weed-grown  path  near  the 
top  of  which  Sir  Samuel  lay.  In  a  few  minutes  he  would 
be  sure  to  find  him. 

Eileen  began  to  run  again,  her  feet  winged  by  terror. 
Horror  and  fear  were  behind  her,  but  Dick  was  waiting  for 
her  in  the  Hazel-Deep.  There  at  least  she  would  find 
sympathy  and  protection. 

And  as  she  sped  on  Aneas  O'Haughan,  lying  in  the  long 
heather  on  the  face  of  a  higher  slope,  watched  the  white 
flying  figure,  and  knew  whither  its  flight  was  bent. 

A  moan  came  from  his  quivering  lips  as  of  a  man  wounded 
to  death.  He  buried  his  face  among  the  heather,  and  thrust 
clutching,  gripping  fingers  down  into  the  soil  amongst  the 
heather  roots. 

"  I  would  give  my  life  to  stand  between  Eileen  Adair  and 
danger,"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth.  "But  where  her 
heart  has  gone  I  suppose  she  must  go.  Heaven  send  that 
Dick  Desmond  may  be  strong  enough  to  afford  her  the 
protection  she  needs." 

At  the  foot  of  the  Hazel-Deep  Eileen  found,  as  she  had 
expected,  Dick  waiting  for  her.  But  the  eager  smile  with 
which  he  came  forward  to  greet  her  vanished  suddenly  as 
he  met  Eileen's  eyes  and  read  the  distress  in  her  pale  face." 

W'ith  an  anxious  cry  he  sprang  towards  her,  and  Eileen 
almost  fell  into  her  lover's  outstretched  arms.  Her  courage 
and  spirit  had  gone,  and  in  place  of  the  gay,  audacious, 
laughing  girl  that  Dick  had  last  parted  with  he  now  held 
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in  his  arms  a  frail,  trembling  figure  frightened  and  helpless 
as  a  little  child. 

"  Eileen,  my  darling,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Dick 
in  an  agony  of  love  and  anxiety.  "  What  have  they  been 
doing  to  you,  my  sweetheart,"  and  he  gathered  her  to  his 
breast  and  kissed  her  tossed,  streaming  hair  and  her  pale 
distraught  face. 

"  Tell  me,  Eileen,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  said  again, 
but  now  in  steady,  low  tones  that  in  themselves  brought 
comfort  to  the  girl's  troubled  heart.  "  What  has  alarmed 
you  so  ?  " 

"  Sir  Samuel  is  lying  back  there  on  the  lawn,"  she 
managed  to  whisper.  "  Shot  down  from  the  wood  edge 
almost  at  my  side." 

"  Good  heavens,  Eileen,  no  wonder  you  are  upset," 
said  Dick  quickly.  "  But  it's  all  right  now.  Don't  be 
afraid  ;  I'll  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  you.  But  why 
wasn't  I  there  to  look  after  you  when  such  things  were 
happening  ?  " 

"  It's  a  good  thing  you  were  not,"  said  Eileen  with  a 
shiver.  "  He  is  lying  yonder  dead,  I  am  sure,  and  if  you'd 
been  seen  near  the  house  the  chances  are  you  would  have 
been  charged  with  killing  him." 

"  Likely  enough,"  said  Dick  grimly.  "  But  who  really 
shot  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Eileen.  "  I  heard  Sir  Samuel  cry 
out  horribly  when  the  shot  came  from  the  wood,  and  the 
next  instant  he  pitched  forward  on  his  face  and  lay  still. 
I  waited  for  a  little  to  see  if  he  would  move,  till  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  turned  and  ran.  And  as  I  went  I 
heard  my  father  calling.  After  all  that  had  happened  I  dare 
not  face  him.  He  will  hold  me  responsible  for  everything." 

She  poured  out  the  words  feverishly  once  she  had  begun 
to  speak,  and  all  the  while  she  clung  to  Dick,  as  if  only  in 
his  arms  could  she  hope  for  safety. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  Dick,"  she  cried,  "  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  and 
she  burst  into  a  tempest  of  weeping,  sob  upon  sob  shaking 
her  slender  frame,  and  it  was  long  before  herJover's  caress- 
ing words  and  the  touch  of  his  protecting  arms  soothed  her 
again  to  calmness. 
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'  I  have  been  so  afraid  of  Sir  Samuel,"  she  said  brokenly 
at  last.  "  My  father  was  so  determined  I  should  marry 
him,  and  I  felt  that  the  man  would  never  rest  till  he  got  me. 
I  wonder  if  he  is  really  dead,  Dick  ?" 

"  I  hope  to  goodness  he  is,"  said  Dick,  without  com- 
punction. 

"  I  thank  heaven  you  were  not  there,"  returned  Eileen 
fervently.  But  Dick  merely  laughed  grimly. 

"  You  have  no  idea  who  did  the  shooting  ?  "  he  said. 
"  You  didn't  see  anybody  ?  " 

"  No,  not  at  the  time,"  said  Eileen  ;  "  but  when  I  was 
coming  along  here  I  saw  a  man  climbing  the  hillside.  He 
looked  back  and  swung  off  his  hat  to  me,  but  he  carried  no 
gun." 

'  Then  you  knew  him  ?"  questioned  Dick  quickly. 

"  Yes,  it  was  the  stranger  that  sent  me  the  white  pony 
that  I  thought  was  from  you." 

"  The  man  I  have  promised  to  run  through  for  his  con- 
founded impudence  !  "  growled  Dick,  setting  his  teeth. 
"  I'm  glad  the  rascal  did  not  have  a  gun,  for  I  shouldn't 
have  liked  to  have  the  settling  of  scores  with  Sir  Samuel 
Shaw  taken  out  of  my  hands  by  him." 

Eileen  said  nothing.  She  was  more  than  half-convinced 
in  her  secret  heart  that  it  was  really  to  the  stranger  she 
owed  her  deliverance  from  Sir  Samuel.  Yet  she  saw  it  was 
better  to  keep  the  thought  to  herself  lest  she  should  bring 
trouble  on  her  rescuer. 

"  That  fellow's  insolence  in  continuing  to  force  himself 
on  your  notice  is  growing  unbearable,"  Dick  went  on, 
finding  that  his  companion  kept  silent.  "  If  I  don't  come 
across  him  soon  I'll  hunt  the  whole  countryside  till  I  run 
him  to  earth  and  get  some  satisfaction  from  him." 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Eileen  earnestly.  "  I  trust  that  you 
and  he  may  never  meet  as  adversaries.  Dear  Dick,  don't 
be  so  unreasonable.  I  cannot  and  do  not  think  that  the 
stranger  ever  meant  any  harm." 

"  And  would  you  have  me  allow  any  impudent  rascal  to 
play  his  mountebank  tricks  on  you,  Eileen  ?  "  demanded 
Dick  hotly. 

"  Dick,"  said  Eileen  gently.    "  We  have  other  and  heavier 
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troubles  to  face  than  the  accident  of  a  strange  man  lifting 
his  hat  to  me. 

"  And  now,  Dick,"  she  went  on.  "  I  think  you  should 
run  and  see  whether  Sir  Samuel  is  seriously  hurt." 

Dick's  answer  was  to  gather  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her 
once  more. 

"  If  I  go  near  him  at  all,  I  shan't  go  till  I  have  seen  you 
safely  home,  dearest,"  he  added. 

"  Well,  let  us  hasten.  We  shall  keep  amongst  the  trees 
until  we  get  quite  close  to  the  house,"  went  on  Eileen  when 
she  was  free  again  from  her  lover's  embrace,  "  and  then 
I  shall  get  in  by  the  back  through  the  door  at  the  old  tower." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  through  the  trees  till  they 
came  to  the  back  of  Castle  Adair,  and  then  Eileen  turned 
to  Dick  to  bid  him  good-bye 

"  I  will  be  alright  now,  Dick,"  she  said.  "  I'll  get  in 
this  way  without  my  father  knowing,  and  will  go  to  Gil- 
more.  Dear  old  Gilmore — what  would  I  do  without  her  ?  " 

"  All  right,"  said  Dick  slowly.  "  Though  I  don't  like 
the  idea  of  you  staying  in  the  Castle  unprotected  after  what 
has  happened.  I'll  stay  here  amongst  the  trees  to-night 
at  least,  so  that  if  you  need  me  I  will  be  near." 

"  No,  no,  Dick,  you  must  not  do  that.  You  must  go 
away  from  Castle  Adair  whenever  I  leave  you,  for  I  dare 
not  think  what  would  happen  if  my  father  were  to  find  you 
in  the  grounds." 

But  Dick  was  firm  in  his  resolve  to  be  near  her  to  watch 
over  her  that  night  at  least,  and  so  she  at  last  gave  her 
consent  to  his  doing  so. 

"  I  will  wait  in  the  shrubbery  below  your  window,  and 
if  anyone  tries  to  frighten  or  hurt  you,  sweetheart,  call  on 
me  and  I  will  come  to  you,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  and  Heaven 
help  any  one  who  tries  to  hinder  me." 

Then  with  one  long,  lingering  kiss  they  parted,  and  as 
Dick  glided  into  the  cover  of  the  bushes  and  Eileen  passed 
through  the  low  door  into  the  musty  darkness  of  the  old 
round  tower  the  soft  grey  twilight  was  swiftly  deepening 
into  the  starlight  purple  of  the  summer  night — a  night 
that  was  to  have  a  strange  and  startling  morrow. 

"  Hello,  Sam  !    Rouse  yourself  man.     Here  swallow  some 
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of  this  brandy.  You're  not  dead  this  time,"  and  Roger 
Adair  pressed  his  flask  to  the  lips  of  Sir  Samuel  Shaw, 
whose  burly  form  he  had  stumbled  across  as  it  lay  sprawled 
out  on  the  lawn. 

In  much  amazement  and  great  alarm  for  his  own  selfish 
interests,  though  without  a  single  care  for  the  man  himself, 
Roger  had  hurriedly  turned  the  prostrate  form  over,  and 
a  hasty  examination  failing  to  reveal  anything  much  wrong 
except  the  bullet  score  on  his  head  the  Squire  was  now 
doing  his  best  to  bring  the  man  to  his  senses. 

Sir  Samuel  looked  dead  enough,  a  gruesome  object  as  he 
lay,  but  to  Roger  Adair  he  meant  money,  repaired  fortunes, 
and  salvation  from  a  debtor's  prison.  His  life  was,  there- 
fore, precious  to  the  last  degree  to  the  ruined  and  desperate 
master  of  Castle  Adair. 

He  held  up  the  prostrate  man's  head,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  forcing  some  of  the  brandy  between  his  lips,  and  quickly 
the  spirit  had  its  effect. 

Sir  Samuel  opened  his  eyes,  glared  at  the  man  beside 
him,  then  lifted  his  hands  to  his  injured  head. 

"  Oh,  you're  all  right,  Sir  Samuel,"  the  Squire  cried, 
with  an  oath,  "just  a  scratch  over  the  top  of  your  head  and 
a  slight  wound  on  the  back  of  your  hand.  Curse  it,  but 
it's  the  neatest  bit  of  shooting  to  miss  I  have  ever  come 
across." 

"  I  was  shot  at  from  the  trees,"  groaned  Sir  Samuel, 
struggling  to  his  feet  and  casting  a  fearful  glance  towards 
the  belt  of  timber. 

Clutching  Roger  Adair's  arm,  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  accompanied  him  into  the  Castle,  where  the  Squire 
himself  brought  some  water  and  bathed  his  wounds. 

Then  after  a  fresh  draught  of  brandy  Sir  Samuel  Shaw 
gave  vent  to  his  wrath  in  no  measured  terms. 

"  You  think  I  am  more  scared  than  hurt,  Roger  Adair, 
but  the  ruffian  who  amused  himself  by  taking  pot-shots  at 
me  had  the  impudence  to  call  out  that  he  was  only  sparing 
me  this  time  to  send  a  bullet  home  on  the  next  occasion. 
Roger  Adair,  I've  -had  about  enough  of  you.  There's 
murder — red  murder  in  this  place  of  yours." 

"  I,  what  the  deuce  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  "  said  Adair 
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harshly.  "  I  don't  suppose  you  are  going  to  blame  me  for 
shooting  at  you.  I  took  myself  out  of  your  way  as  you 
requested.  What  more  could  I  do  ?  " 

"A  lot  of  good  your  getting  out  of  the  way  did,"  said 
Shaw  with  a  scornful  oath.  "  You  should  have  prepared 
your  daughter  to  accept  me  for  her  husband  as  you  solemnly 
promised  to  do." 

"  I  did  my  best,"  Roger  Adair  growled,  "  and  I  thought 
she  would  do  my  bidding.  Where  is  she  now  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?"  the  baronet  snapped.  "  Maybe  she 
has  run  off  with  the  villain  who  bowled  me  over.  She  called 
on  somebody  or  another,  and  the  next  minute,  though 
she  was  in  my  arms,  I  was  shot  down.  What  in 
Heaven's  name  do  you  make  of  that,  Roger  ?" 

The  Squire  pursed  up  his  lips,  and  gave  vent  to  a  long, 
expressive  whistle. 

"  It  must  have  been  that  infernal  rascal,  Dick  Desmond," 
he  said  slowly,  "  I  never  knew  he  was  such  a  crack  shot, 
though  I've  heard  he  was  a  good  one.  We'll  have  the  law 
at  the  young  scoundrel.  We'll  have  him  hanged  for 
attempted  murder  yet,  and  give  that  old  villain  of  a  lawyer 
uncle  of  his  a  taste  of  his  own  broth  for  once." 

"  I'm  afraid  we  won't  manage  that  this  time,"  growled 
Sir  Samuel ;  "  because  Dick  Desmond  never  did  that  bit 
of  shooting.  There's  only  one  man  in  Ireland  could  do  it." 

"  And  who  is  he  ?  "  cried  the  Squire  gruffly. 

"  Aneas  O'Haughan,"  returned  the  baronet  shortly. 

"  Aneas  O'Haughan,"  repeated  the  Squire  slowly.  "  I 
did  hear  that  the  outlaw  was  among  the  hills  lately,  but 
I  paid  little  heed.  The  man  is  credited  with  being  every- 
where at  once,  and  I  thought  it  was  only  an  idle  rumour." 

"It's  a  fact  this  time,"  said  Sir  Samuel,  and  swore  hoarsely. 
"  And  here's  the  proof  of  it,"  and  he  laid  his  finger  on  his 
scarred  head.  "That's  Aneas  O'Haughan's  work  or  I  don't 
know  anything. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Roger  Adair,"  he  went  on  in  a  fierce 
tone  and  his  whole  face  became  alive  with  vindictive  energy, 
"  I'm  not  a  man  to  be  tampered  with,  and  I  will  have  re- 
venge on  this  rascal.  We  must  hunt  him  down.  There 
isn't  a  hiding  place  in  the  Belfast  Mountains  except  perhaps 
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the  Cave  Hill,  and  if  he  goes  there  we  can  surround  the 
hill,  besiege  him,  and  if  he  takes  to  the  caves  starve  or 
smoke  him  out. 

"  For  the  rest,"  he  continued,  his  face  growing,  if  possible 
fiercer,  "  there  are  only  open  stretches  of  undulating  moor 
and  smooth  round-headed  mountains  with  not  a  scrap  of 
cover.  We  could  see  our  quarry  miles  away,  let  him  do 
what  he  liked." 

"  You're  right,  Sam,"  said  the  Squire,  getting  a  chance 
to  speak  at  last.  "  If  O'Haughan's  in  those  hills  we  must 
have  a  hunt  for  him.  And,  by  Heaven,  the  thing  promises 
good  sport." 

"  Sport,"  cried  Sir  Samuel  with  a  savage  oath.  "  I  should 
think  so.  Be  ready  at  daybreak,  Roger,  with  all  the  riders 
and  runners  vou  can  raise  in  the  countryside.  I  will  come 
from  Ballyclare  with  my  own  band  of  hunters,  and  the 
soldiers  from  Carrickfergus,  horse  and  foot.  I  will  join  you 
here  at  Castle  Adair.  Ihe  trees  that  surround  the  place 
will  hide  our  muster.  We  will  draw  a  cordon  round  the 
mountains  as  far  as  our  men  will  reach,  start  our  quarry, 
and  run  him  to  earth.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  shan't  feel  safe 
till  I  see  the  rope  round  his  neck." 

"  That's  an  unearthlv  hour  you  are  beginning  the  hunt 
at,"  objected  Roger.  "  You  can  catch  a  robber,  can't  you, 
as  well  at  midday  as  at  the  first  wink  of  the  dawn." 

"  Not  this  robber,"  said  Shaw.  "  Before  midday  he 
would  be  Heaven  knows  where.  In  the  early  morning  we 
will  have  our  chance.  He  will  be  in  his  lair  then  resting 
after  his  evil  deeds,  even  as  his  brother  Shane  Oge  was 
when  we  got  him  into  our  grip.  See  that  you  are  ready  to 
meet  me  with  a  good  hunting  pack,  and  by  the  time  another 
sun  sets,  Neece  O'Haughan  will  be  on  his  way  to  the  rope 
which  is  waiting  for  him." 

But  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  would  have  been  less  sure  of 
catching  the  outlaw  if  he  had  seen  a  dark  figure  which  had 
been  crouching  under  the  window  of  the  room  in  which 
they  were  talking  slip  quietly  away  as  he  spoke. 


CHAPTER  III. 
OFF  ON  THE  TRAIL. 

ALTHOUGH  his  presence  had  been  entirely  unsuspected  by 
Sir  Samuel  and  the  Squire,  the  .dark  stranger  who  had  been 
crouching  under  the  window  had  not  slipped  away  from 
Castle  Adair  entirely  un-noticed.  From  out  among  the 
tangled  bushes  of  the  shrubbery  Dick  Desmond's  keen  eyes 
had  caught  sight  of  him  as  he  stole  away,  and  even  in  the 
fast  deepening  gloom  something  in  the  man's  fine  propor- 
tions and  easy  grace  of  carriage  arrested  Dick's  attention, 
and  quickly  the  suspicion  flashed  on  him  that  this  was  no 
other  than  the  man  who  had  been  showing  unmistakable 
attentions  to  Eileen,  and  whom  he  had  been  so  anxious  to 
meet.  For  an  instant  he  was  tempted  to  go  after  the  stranger 
and  demand  instant  satisfaction,  but  the  thought  of  his 
promise  to  keep  watch  under  Eileen's  window  restrained 
him,  and  so  Aneas  O'Haughan — for  it  was  really  the  out- 
law— passed  on  his  way  unmolested,  and  quickly  vanished 
from  Dick's  sight  into  the  night. 

"  Samuel  Shaw  has  not  been  quick  enough  this  time," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  strode  swiftly  down  the  long 
hillside.  "  Before  the  dawn  I  will  be  well  out  of  the  sweep 
of  his  net  and  off  on  an  errand  that  will  give  Sam  Shaw  but 
little  satisfaction  when  he  comes  to  hear  of  it." 

A  minute  later  he  gained  the  clump  of  trees  where  his 
horse  awaited  him,  and  leading  it  out  leapt  into  the  saddle, 
and  galloped  swiftly  off. 

In  the  shelter  of  the  shrubbery  Dick  Desmond,  with 
sleepless  eyes,  kept  his  vigil  through  the  long  night,  till  at 
last  the  slow  dawn  came. 

Then,  with  the  first  gleam  of  light,  there  broke  out  an 
unusual  bustle  about  Castle ,  Adair. 

24 
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From  his  hiding-place  Dick  could  see  a  little  group  of 
men  begin  to  gather  on  the  turf  in  front  of  the  Castle,  and 
finally  he  saw  the  Squire  himself  come  riding  round  from 
the  stables  and  join  the  party. 

A  minute  or  two  later  there  came  a  thunder  of  hoofs  from 
the  avenue,  as  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  came  in  sight  with  his 
following,  riding  swiftly  towards  Castle  Adair. 

Dick  Desmond  lay  low  among  the  bushes,  for  with  so 
many  horsemen  moving  about  so  close  at  hand  he  was  in 
momentary  fear  of  discovery,  and  discovery  just  then, 
when  Roger  Adair  had  so  much  willing  assistance  near, 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  had  unpleasant  consequences 
for  the  young  man. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  Dick  saw  Sir  Samuel 
speak  a  few  words  to  his  followers,  and  then  turn  his  horse's 
head  and  ride  away  from  the  Castle,  followed  by  the  whole 
gathering  of  horse  and  foot. 

Cautiously  rising  to  his  feet,  Dick  watched  them  till  they 
disappeared  into  the  soft  grey  mists  of  the  morning,  then 
he  looked  up  to  Eileen's  window  and  softly  called  her  name. 

The  sound  of  his  call  had  scarce  died  on  the  still  morning 
air  when  the  window  was  thrown  open,  and  Eileen  looked 
out. 

"  Dick,"  she  said  softly.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Have  you  been  there  all  night  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Dick  stoutly.  "I  haven't  closed  an  eye 
the  whole  night  long." 

"  While  I  who  meant  to  stay  awake  and  think  of  you, 
went  to  sleep  almost  as  soon  as  my  head  touched  the 
pillow,"  she  said  with  a  little  smile,  "  and  did  not  awake 
till  the  clatter  of  hoofs  this  morning  aroused  me." 

"  I  thought  of  you  when  I  peeped  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  all  those  men  there,"  said  Eileen.  "  What  was  it 
all  about,  Dick  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  you,"  Dick  answered  with  a  smile,  "  for 
I  overheard  a  few  words  of  Sir  Samuel's.  They  are  off  to 
try  to  catch  jthe  outlaw  Aneas  O'Haughan,  who,  it  seems, 
is  somewhere  amongst  our  hills." 

"  Captain  Neece,  the  robber  chief,"  cried  Eileen.  "  Do 
you  think  they  will  get  him  ?  " 
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"  They'll  have  a  good  try,"  said  Dick. 

An  hour  or  two  after  the  hunt  for  the  outlaw  captain  had 
begun,  a  tall,  distinguished-looking  man  mounted  on  a 
coal-black  horse  strangely  like  that  belonging  to  Aneas 
O'Haughan  rode  up  to  the  front  entrance  of  Shawtown 
Hall,  alighted,  strode  up  the  broad  steps  with  a  stately 
air,  and  rang  the  bell. 

But  if  the  stranger's  horse  was  like  the  outlaw's  his 
appearance  was  not,  for  he  was  very  fair,  though  sun- 
tanned, and  bearded  like  a  Viking. 

He  was  not  kept  long  waiting.  The  door  was  immedi- 
ately thrown  open,  and  throwing  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to 
a  groom  who  came  hurriedly  forward  the  stranger  turned 
to  the  lackey  who  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  I  am  the  Marquis  of  Kingslake,"  he  said  quickly,  pro- 
ducing a  card.  "  I  have  come  from  your  master  to  execute 
a  small  commission  for  him,  and  also  to  see  to  a  trifling 
matter  on  my  own  account.  I  daresay  you  will  remember 
me.  I  have  been  here  before." 

"  I  remember  you  well,  my  lord,"  said  the  servant 
quickly.  "  There's  few  been  at  the  Hall  since  then  nearly 
so  generous-handed  as  yourself." 

"  Thank  you,"  laughed  the  handsome  Marquis,  "  and 
here's  something  to  keep  your  memory  of  me  still  green," 
and  he  passed  a  handful  of  loose  gold  and  silver  into  the 
man's  hand  in  the  careless  manner  of  the  "  magnificent 
Marquis,"  as  the  rich  young  Marquis  of  Kingslake  had  been 
called  on  account  of  his  fine  physique,  as  well  as  because  of 
the  lordly  way  in  which  he  scattered  his  money  wherever 
he  went. 

"  But  I  am  in  a  hurry  just  now,"  the  nobleman  went  on. 
"  Show  me  up  to  your  master's  bedroom,  and  be  quick 
about  it,"  and  the  obedient  lackey  immediately  led  the 
way  up  the  stairs. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Marquis,  glancing  around  as  he  was 
ushered  into  Sir  Samuel's  bedroom,  "  this  is  the  safe  where 
he  keeps  his  jewels,  isn't  it  ?  "  and  drawing  off  one  riding 
glove  he  pointed  with  a  finger  to  a  massive  iron  safe  set  into 
the  wall. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  the  man,  "  the  jewellery  of  half 
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of  the  great  families  in  the  country  is  in  there,  besides 
deeds  and  mortgages  by  the  score  on  some  of  the  fairest 
estates  in  Ireland." 

"  You  seem  well  acquainted  with  your  master's  affairs," 
said  the  Marquis,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  I  could  scarce  help  it,"  said  the  man.  "  The  master 
brags  about  it,  as  who  has  a  better  right  to  be  sure  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  nobleman,  "  here  are  your  master's 
keys,  which  he  gave  me  to  open  his  safe,"  and  he  drew  out 
a  small  bunch,  which  the  lackey  recognised  at  once,  as  it 
always  hung  to  his  master's  chain. 

"  That's  the  key  of  the  jewel-box,"  the  servant  said, 
pointing  to  a  small  silver  key  set  with  a  diamond  and  two 
rubies. 

The  Marquis  laughed  softly,  and  without  more  ado  he 
stepped  over  to  the  safe  and  fitted  one  of  the  keys  into  the 
lock. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Marquis,  who  had  by  this  time  succeeded 
in  opening  the  safe,  "  Sir  Samuel  wants  his  jewel-box  at 
once  for  a  very  special  purpose." 

A  cunning  look  came  into  the  serving  man's  face,  and  he 
gave  a  low  chuckle. 

"  If  you  want  to  win  a  woman  give  her  a  jewel  or  two 
to  play  with,"  he  said  sententiously. 

"  See  here,"  the  Marquis  replied,  taking  from  under  his 
riding  cloak  a  good-sized  leather  bag,  from  which  hung 
three  heavy  red  seals,  "  I  wish  to  deposit  this  in  your 
master's  safe.  It  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  will  be  safer 
with  Sir  Samuel  than  with  me  at  present." 

He  placed  the  bag  carefully  in  the  safe  as  he  spoke,  and 
proceeded  to  re-lock  it. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  as  he  grappled  with  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  lock,  "  I  don't  suppose  you  have  heard  the 
news  that  your  master  has  captured  the  outlaw  Captain 
Aneas  O'Haughan,  which  is  one  reason  why  he  couldn't 
come  for  this  box  of  his  himself,  as  he  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Carrickfergus  Jail  with  his  prisoner." 

The  servant  man  did  his  best  to  repress  his  astonishment, 
but  only  partly  succeeded. 

"  Neece  O'Haughan  taken  ?  "  he  murmured  incredulously. 
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The  nobleman  smiled  grimly  as  he  pocketed  the  keys  of 
the  safe  and  carelessly  took  up  the  jewel  case. 

"  I  shall  not  require  you  further,"  he  said  with  his  grandest 
air.  "  I  know  the  way  out,  and  you  can  go  and  tell  your 
friends  the  news,  and  here's  something  for  them  to  cele- 
brate the  event." 

He  put  a  crisp  five  pound  note  in  the  lackey's  hand  as  he 
spoke,  and  waved  his  dismissal. 

The  lackey,  silent  for  once,  almost  tumbled  down  the 
stairs  in  his  haste  to  unburden  himself  of  his  startling  news, 
and  the  Marquis  followed  him  out  to  the  landing. 

"  Ah,  I've  left  my  glove,"  he  said,  and  turned  quickly 
back  into  the  room. 

Throwing  open  the  safe,  which  he  had  not  really  locked, 
he  drew  from  beneath  the  leather  bag  he  had  deposited 
there  a  small  coil  of  dark  cord,  one  end  of  which  passed 
into  the  bag  beneath  the  flap.  The  loose  end  he  drew 
across  the  floor  till  it  reached  the  door  of  the  room.  Then 
he  shut  the  heavy  door  of  the  safe,  inserting  a  com  at  the 
corner  so  that  it  did  not  quite  close. 

Quickly  he  stooped  and  lighted  the  end  of  the  dark  coil, 
saw  a  slow  red  glow  begin  to  creep  and  splutter  along  it 
towards  the  safe,  and,  picking  up  his  glove,  hastily  quitted 
the  room,  locking  the  door  behind  him. 

Springing  down  the  stairs,  he  threw  a  guinea  to  the  groom 
who  held  his  horse,  leaped  lightly  into  the  saddle,  and  with 
a  clash  of  hoofs  and  a  shower  of  sparks  from  the  flinty 
gravel  was  off  down  the  long  drive.  With  the  guinea  in  his 
hand,  the  groom  gazed  after  the  departing  horseman,  and 
there  was  something  about  him  that  did  not  quite  tally 
with  his  memories  of  the  Marquis  of  Kingslake. 

Five  minutes  later  the  Marquis  drew  rein  on  a  high-lying 
ridge  some  distance  from  Shawtown  Hall. 

And  even  as  he  gazed  a  violent  shock  and  roar  tore  the 
shuddering  air,  and  through  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Hall 
there  leaped  a  burst  of  smoke  and  flame. 

For  an  instant  all  that  side  of  the  house  was  obscured  in 
smoke,  but  the  light  breeze  which  was  blowing,  quickly 
carried  it  away,  and  as  the  smoke  cleared  a  dark,  ragged 
gap  in  the  white  wall  could  be  seen  where  the  window  had 
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been,  and  from  the  roof  above  it  a  thin  drift  of  black  smoke 
kept  curling  into  the  crystal  air. 

'"  That's  you  safe  out  of  Sam  Shaw's  iron  box  this 
morning,  Roger  Adair,"  he  muttered.  "  Your  debts  and 
mortgages  and  those  of  many  another  of  those  bold  horse- 
men who  are  out  hunting  Neece  O'Haughan  to-day  re- 
deemed by  a  whiff  of  powder." 

"  But  it's  not  to  me  that  they  owe  this  day's  deliverance," 
he  added  in  softened  accents,  "  but  to  the  sweet  eyes  of 
Eileen  Adair.  It  it  had  not  been  for  her  Sir  Samuel  might 
still  have  had  his  halter  securely  round  their  necks." 

He  shook  the  reins  of  his  superb  black  steed,  and  away 
they  flashed  far  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  Shawtown  Hall. 
For  a  scheme  more  reckless  than  all  had  leapt  into  the 
outlaw's  daring  brain — the  "  magnificent  Marquis  "  would 
join  in  the  hunt  for  Aneas  O'Haughan. 

Within  a  couple  of  hours  of  his  visit  to  Shawtown  Hall 
the  "  magnificent  Marquis  "  rode  gaily  up  into  the  Belfast 
Mountains  and  joined  the  first  clump  of  horsemen  he  came 
across  there. 

This  wing  of  the  hunting  party  was  commanded  by  Sir 
Samuel  Shaw  himself,  tired  and  perspiring,  but  still  vicious 
and  determined.  Roger  Adair  was  also  there,  carrying  his 
tall  spare  figure  erect  and  unwearied,  but  grumbling  all  the 
while  at  the  whole  affair  as  a  wild-goose  chase. 

The  newcomer  introduced  himself  briefly.  Some  of  those 
present  had  seen  the  Marquis  of  Kirigslake  before,  and  his 
reputation  was  known  to  all  of  them.  But  none  had  any 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  except  Sir  Samuel,  to 
whose  place  he  had  paid  a  brief  visit  the  year  before  to 
pay  off  a  mortgage  for  a  friend. 

"  I  heard  you  had  a  hunt  on  for  this  O'Haughan,"  said 
the  Marquis  with  a  smile,  "  and  since  I  owe  the  fellow  some 
attention,  for  he  stole  from  me  at  one  time  the  finest  horse 
that  was  ever  bred  in  Ireland — a  superb  black  very  like 
this  one — I  thought  I  would  join  you." 

"  We  shall  be  delighted  to  have  your  company,  Marquis," 
said  Shaw  in  his  most  deferential  tones. 

The  baronet,  indeed,  was  delighted  and  flattered  by  the 
importance  lent  to  his  own  name  and  to  the  day's  doings 
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by  the  presence  of  so  distinguished  a  nobleman,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  show  his  gratification. 

But  if  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  was  inclined  to  be  particularly 
deterential  to  the  Marquis,  there  was  one  of  his  party  whom 
the  stranger's  coming  had  affected  far  differently.  This 
was  a  lean  dark  man  with  an  evil  expression  in  his 
cunning  face,  who  had  been  riding  in  attendance  to  Sir 
Samuel. 

When  he  had  seen  the  stranger  come  riding  up,  he  had 
started  and  his  face  grew  pale.  Then  a  look  of  cunning 
triumph  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  had  eagerly  scanned  the 
stranger  as  he  drew  nearer.  But  he  had  not  found  in  him 
just  what  he  expected  to  see,  and  now  he  regarded  him  as 
he  sat. his  horse  talking  to  Sir  Samuel  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression on  his  face.  Just  then,  however,  the  Marquis 
pulled  the  black  round. 

"  Come,  Sir  Samuel,"  he  cried.  "  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
hunt.  It  will  do  but  little  good  talking  here." 

He  gave  his  reins  a  slight  shake  as  he  spoke,  and  the  black 
bounded  forward.  Sir  Samuel  himself  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  with  a  clatter  .of  hoofs  the  whole  party  swept 
off,  and  spread  swiftly  out  to  scour  the  countryside  for  the 
outlaw. 

But  though  they  swept  the  ground  pretty  closely  they 
saw  no  sign  of  Aneas  O'Haughan,  and  at  last,  hot  and 
dispirited,  the  party  collected  on  a  little  knoll,  the  riders 
wearily  dismounted,  and  throwing  their  reins  to  one  or  two 
country  lads  who  had  come  up,  sat  down  on  the  heather  to 
discuss  the  matter. 

While  they  had  been  riding  the  lean  man  had  kept  his 
eyes  on  the  Marquis,  but  unable  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
was  the  man  he  thought,  his  glance  had  wandered  to  his 
black  mount,  and  as  his  eye  ran  over  the  superb  animal  the 
fierce  triumph  came  back  into  his  eyes. 

As  soon  as  the  party  had  dismounted  he  had  tried  to 
get  a  word  with  Sir  Samuel  to  tell  him  of  his  discovery, 
but  that  had  not  been  easy  without  arousing  the  Marquis' 
suspicions,  for  Sir  Samuel  sat  close  to  the  nobleman's  side 
and  kept  him  in  conversation. 
At  last  his  chance  came,  however.  The  Marquis  turned 
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to  speak  to  Roger  Adair,  and  the  lean  man  slipped  to  Sir 
Samuel's  side. 

The  movement  caused  the  Marquis  to  look  round,  and  a 
single  glance  showed  him  in  the  lean  man  Captain  Neece's 
deadliest  enemy,  the  man  who  had  betrayed  Shane  Oge. 

With  a  bound  the  Marquis  was  on  his  feet  and  leaped 
towards  his  horse,  but  a  couple  of  men  got  in  his  way. 

Whirling  swiftly  round  he  dodged  the  lean  man,  who  tried 
to  stop  him,  and  bounded  away,  throwing  off  his  coat  as 
he  ran,  and  tearing  off  his  fair  beard  and  wig  showing  the 
dark,  handsome  head  of  Aneas  O'Haughan. 

Next  instant  a  clamour  of  shouting  broke  out  behind  him, 
then  the  riders  swung  into  their  saddles,  and  the  whole 
party  came  galloping  after  him  in  hot  pursuit. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  LONG  CHASE. 

THE  outlaw  ran  on  for  a  few  yards  after  he  heard  the  sounds 
of  pursuit  break  out  behind  him,  then  halted  suddenly  and 
gave  a  long,  low  call,  and  raced  on  again. 

Next  minute  O'Haughan's  black  horse  burst  riderless 
through  the  press  of  pursuers,  for  it  had  thrown  the  lean 
man  who  had  tried  to  make  use  of  the  magnificent  animal 
instead  of  his  own  somewhat  sorry  mount.  With  a  few 
strides  it  was  well  out  of  the  throng  of  riders,  and  came 
thundering  on  towards  its  master,  who  looked  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  ran  and  saw  it  come. 

Then  as  it  swept  alongside  he  caught  the  bridle,  leaped 
into  the  saddle,  and  turned  and  waved  a  mocking  hand  to 
the  pursuing  party  as  he  and  the  gallant  steed  drew  swiftly 
away. 

A  shot  or  two  came  whistling  after  him,  then  he  heard 
Sir  Samuel's  voice  calling  not  to  shoot. 

"  Ride  him  down,  you  fools,"  Shaw  shouted,  his  face 
purple  with  rage  and  excitement.  "  We  must  take  the 
rascal  alive.  He's  got  heaven  knows  how  much  gold 
hidden  in  those  mountains,  and  we'll  wring  the  secret  of 
his  hiding  places  out  of  him  once  we  get  him  into  our 
hands." 

Aneas  smiled  grimly  as  Sir  Samuel's  shout  came  down  the 
wind  to  his  sharp  ears,  then  he  drew  in  his  horse  a  little  so 
as  to  keep  them  in  sight,  and  settled  down  to  lead  them  a 
dance  among  the  hills. 

In  front  of  him  a  ravine  with  a  boggy  water-course  cut 
the  mountain  side  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  his  pursuers  raised 
a  shout,  thinking  his  way  of  escape  was  closed. 

He  rode  straight  towards  the  gully,  for  he  judged  that 
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none  of  the  horses  could  take  the  jump,  and  he  knew  the 
black  could,  and  so  meant  to  take  it  in  his  course,  then 
ride  over  the  hill,  and  so  adieu  to  Sir  Samuel  and  his  follow- 
ing for  the  time  being. 

Sir  Samuel  swore  and  the  riders  raised  another  shout  as 
the  outlaw  kept  on  his  way,  for  now  they  fully  expected  to 
see  him  land  in  the  bog  and  stick  fast  without  their  being 
able  to  lay  hands  on  him.  But  Neece  O'Haughan  knew  the 
place  better  than  they,  and  had  chosen  the  only  firm  spot 
for  taking  off  and  landing,  and  he  swept  up  to  the  edge 
with  perfect  confidence  in  himself  and  his  horse. 

The  black  answered  nobly,  and  would  have  soared  over 
as  clean  as  a  bird  on  the  wing  had  not  a  sinister  figure,  no 
other  than  that  of  the  lean  man  himself,  sprung  just  at  this 
moment  up  out-  of  the  gully  grasping  a  long,  stout  pole  in 
his  hands,  which  he  thrust  between  the  horse's  forelegs 
even  as  it  jumped. 

With  a  crash  the  animal  landed  on  its  head  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  gully,  then  rolled  back  into  the  boggy 
bottom,  and  sank  deep  in  the  soft  mire.  At  the  same 
instant  Aneas  got  his  feet  out  of  the  stirrups,  and  jumped 
clear  of  the  gully  and  his  unfortunate  horse. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  the  lean  man  danced  with 
rage,  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  outlaw. 

"  I  am  not  caught  yet,  Shemus  Bawn,"  Aneas  cried  across 
to  him,  "  though  that  foul  trick  has  cost  me  the  best  horse 
man  ever  rode.  It's  only  another  score  to  the  long  list 
I  have  against  you."  And  gathering  himself  together  he 
turned  and  raced  away  up  the  hillside,  crossed  the  ridge, 
and  dipped  out  of  sight. 

Meanwhile  for  a  minute  or  two  there  was  confusion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  and  with  an  oath  Sir  Samuel 
swung  his  horse's  head  round,  and  the  whole  party  galloped 
off  along  the  side  of  the  gully  in  the  hope  of  getting  round 
its  far  end  in  time  to  cut  off  the  outlaw. 

Meanwhile  O'Haughan,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  out  of  sight 
of  the  gully,  stopped  and  threw  off  what  remaining  portions 
of  the  Marquis'  outfit  he  could  well  do  without,  then  sped 
on  again  at  his  best  speed,  heading  for  the  Cave  Hill. 

The  heavy  riding  boots  which  he  had  been  forced  to 
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retain,  however,  having  nothing  else  to  protect  his  feet  from 
the  stones  of  the  hillside,  hampered  him  a  great  deal,  and 
he  realised  as  he  ran  that  it  would  take  all  his  strength  and 
cunning  to  get  safely  away  from  his  enemies  this  time. 

As  the  minutes  went  by  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of 
his  pursuers,  his  hopes  began  to  get  brighter,  till  swinging 
round  the  corner  of  a  small  knoll  he  fell  right  into  a  clump 
of  horsemen  who  had  been  out  scouring  the  hills  in  that 
direction. 

The  foremost  horseman  was  on  the  outlaw  almost  before 
he  knew,  but  quick  as  a  thought  the  outlaw  sprang  aside, 
caught  hold  of  the  rider's  leg,  and  wrenched  him  out  of  the 
saddle. 

Then  as  the  man  came  crashing  to  the  ground  his  frightened 
horse  swung  round,  and,  galloping  back,  blundered  into 
the  next  two  horsemen,  causing  their  mounts  to  shy  and 
throw  their  riders. 

Profiting  by  the  confusion,  Neece  O'Haughan  doubled 
back  on  his  tracks  round  the  little  knoll,  dipped  into  a  fold 
of  the  rolling  country,  and  was  well  out  of  sight  and  speeding 
swiftly  away  before  the  little  band  were  ready  to  take  up 
the  pursuit. 

He  quickly  reached  the  end  of  the  long  hollow,  climbed 
quickly  out  of  its  far  end,  and  sped  up  the  short  slope  to 
the  crest  of  a  low  ridge  in  front. 

Then  as  he  reached  the  top  a  low  cry  broke  from  his  lips. 
Riding  straight  towards  him  was  Sir  Samuel  and  his 
followers,  sweeping  the  country  with  a  wide  spread  cordon 
through  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  escape. 

Eileen  Adair  was  in  the  old,  neglected  garden  at  the 
Castle.  It  was  noonday  now — a  fiery  noon,  breathless, 
shimmering  heat,  in  which  everything  from  earth  to  sky 
seemed  to  glow. 

Her  arms  were  full  of  roses,  which  at  this  season  over- 
flowed the  lawns  in  wild  and  splendid  profusion,  triumphing 
in  the  sun  over  man's  neglect. 

She  chose  a  tree-shaded  path  that  gave  entrance  to  the 
house  by  the  back,  through  the  kennel  and  stableyards  and 
the  postern  door  of  the  old  tower. 

A  few  paces  within  the  entrance  of  the  stable  yard  was 
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an  old  well,  of  the  kind  furnished  with  a  windlass,  chain, 
and  bucket  for  lifting  the  water.  A  large  wooden  pail  stood 
beside  the  well,  which  latter  was  covered  with  a  heavy  lid. 

Eileen  stopped  here  and  drew  back  the  lid,  intending  to 
draw  a  pailful  of  fresh  water  for  her  roses. 

But  at  that  instant  a  sound  suddenly  smote  on  her  ear 
that  arrested  the  movement — the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
galloping,  mingled  with  the  loud  shouting  of  men. 

She  turned  to  make  for  refuge  towards  Mrs.  Gilmore  and 
the  kitchen,  when,  with  a  rush  of  light,  flying  footsteps,  a 
man  came  before  her. 

He  was  running  like  a  stag,  but  like  a  stag  near  the  end 
of  its  last  race.  His  breath  came  in  hoarse  gasps.  His 
dark  hair  was  flying  backward  in  dishevelled"  locks. 

The  man  half-halted  as  his  eyes  fell  on  her  as  if  hesitating 
whether  to  stop  or  run  on. 

"  You  ?  "  whispered  Eileen,  with  white,  frozen  lips.  "  Is 
it  you  they  are  hunting  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  my  life  !     Can  you  hide  me." 

"  Down  with  you  !  "  she  breathed  in  a  quick,  tense 
whisper,  pointing  to  the  chain  >  and  bucket  hanging  from 
the  windlass  above  the  open  well.  "  You  won't  drown, 
unless  the  chain  breaks." 

Before  the  words  had  left  her  lips,  Aneas  O'Haughan  had 
seized  the  chain  with  both  his  hands,  his  feet  were  in  the 
bucket,  and  down  he  went  into  the  dark  well. 

There  was  a  far-down  splash,  a  jerk  and  jar,  and  a  tighten- 
ing of  the  chain  as  it  became  still. 

Eileen  stooped  quickly  and  noiselessly,  and  closed  the 
lid.  As  she  did  so,  glancing  down,  she  caught  a  brief 
glimpse  of  an  upturned  face,  looking  like  a  faint  splash  of 
pallor  in  the  darkness  of  the  well,  the  smiling  gleam  of 
white  teeth,  and  a- pair  of  dark  eyes  flashing  up  into  her 
own  like  dusky  stars. 

She  straightened  her  tall  young  figure  and  placed  one 
little  foot  on  the  shut  lid  of  the  well,  and  began  to  arrange  her 
armful  of  roses  just  as  a  clump  of  horsemen  dashed  into  the 
stableyard. 

The  young  officer  who  rode  foremost  drew  up  his  horse 
as  his  gaze  fell  on  Eileen. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  intrusion,"  he  said,  bowing 
before  Eileen,  "  but  have  you  seen  the  robber  captain, 
Aneas  O'Haughan,  running  this  way  ?  " 

"  Aneas  O'Haughan  ?"  repeated  Eileen  with  a  start  and 
gasp  of  surprise  and  fear,  which  she  had  no  need  to  simulate. 

Again  the  officer  bowed.  "  Yes,  Aneas  O'Haughan — 
Captain  Neece.  You  must  have  seen  him.  He  ran  right 
in  here  a  moment  ago." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  a  man  running  just  now,"  Eileen  answered 
still  in  startled  accents,  "  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  was 
Aneas  O'Haughan." 

"  Yes,  yes.  He  was  Aneas  O'Haughan  !  "cried  a  dozen 
voices.  "  Where  did  he  go  ?  " 

"  He  disappeared  from  my  sight  like  a  flash.  He  was 
running  that  way,"  answered  Eileen,  pointing  with  a  rose 
branch  in  the  direction  that  the  fugitive  was  running  when 
she  first  saw  him,  and  which,  had  he  run  on,  would  have 
taken  him  out  by  the  gate  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stableyard. 

Here  the  Squire  and  Sir  Samuel  Shaw — the  former  look- 
ing only  well  warmed  to  the  work,  the  latter  darkly  flushed 
— pushed  their  horses  to  the  front,  and  began  to  ask  eager 
questions. 

Eileen  turned  to  her  father,  keeping  one  foot  still  lightly 
on  the  shut  lid  of  the  well,  and  addressed  her  answers 
exclusively  to  him,  quite  as  if  she  neither  saw  nor  heard 
Sir  Samuel  Shaw. 

"  Did  the  rascal  go  into  the  house,  do  you  think,  Miss 
Adair  ?  "  asked  the  Captain  of  Dragoons  in  eager  tones. 

"  In  my  house  !  "  shouted  Roger  Adair.  "  By  heavens  ! 
I  hope  he  is  !  Half  you  gentlemen  draw  a  cordon  round 
the  house,  and  guard  every  exit  !  The  rest  of  you  follow 
me.  I'll  show  you  the  way  through  this  blessed  old  barrack." 

The  Squire  led  the  way  through  the  empty,  echoing 
corridors  and  chambers  of  his  desolate  abode,  followed  by 
the  men  he  had  summoned  to  his  aid,  while  the  remainder, 
as  he  had  directed,  disposed  themselves  around  the  outside 
of  the  great,  irregular  old  pile. 

Only  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  still  hung  back,  lingering  near 
Eileen. 

Burning  with  cupidity  and  revenge,  Sir  Samuel  was  loth 
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to  be  left  behind  for  a  moment  in  the  chase,  but  yet,  with 
Eileen  standing  before  him,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  go  on. 
He  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  draw  nearer  to  the  girl,  to 
address  her  and  force  her  if  he  could  to  look  at  and  speak 
to  him. 

"  You  might,  Eileen,  draw  me  a  cup  of  water." 

Her  courage  rose  to  the  pitch  of  desperation,  and  she 
saw  instantly  that  the  one  and  only  chance  for  the  fugitive 
lay  in  turning  a  bold  and  fearless  front  to  the  enemy. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  after  your  past  conduct  ?  " 
she  cried,  stamping  the  foot  which  was  not  on  the  lid  of  the 
well,  and  looking  straight  into  the  man's  shifty  eyes,  her 
own  ablaze  with  scorn.  "  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  at 
all  ?  I  am  not  alone  to-day.  There  are  men  here  who 
would  horsewhip  you  if  I  only  gave  them  the  word,"  and 
with  a  swift  gesture  she  motioned  him  to  go. 

Shaw  laughed  a  mocking  laugh. 

"  It  may  be,"  he  answered,  "  but  for  all  that  I  will  call 
you  '  wife/  before  three  days  have  passed,  and  you'll  learn 
to  speak  then." 

And  with  this  parting  shot  he  rode  on,  and  so  passed  out 
of  the  stableyard. 

The  house  was  speedily  searched,  and  out-houses  and 
grounds  followed.  The  searchers  were  many  and  eager, 
and  the  entire  quest  did  not  occupy  much  over  five  minutes. 

"  O'Haughan  had  gone  on,"  was  the  general  verdict. 

The  outlaw  captain,  though  a  great  and  swift  runner,  was, 
they  knew,  on  his  last  legs.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
could  go  much  farther,  and  he  would  soon  be  caught. 

Having  come  to  this  sage  conclusion,  the  chase  gathered 
itself  together,  and  swept  on  again,  Sir  Samuel  Shaw 
pounding  on  determinedly  with  the  foremost. 

Eileen  drew  a  long,  deep  breath  that  was  half  a  sob. 

"  At  last  !  "  she  murmured.  "  Dear  heaven  !  all  gone 
at  last  !  " 

Quitting  her  post  by  the  well,  Eileen  ran  through  the 
door  of  the  old  tower,  flew  up  the  broken,  winding  stair, 
and  emerged  on  the  tower-head,  from  which  she  had  a  wide 
view  of  the  country  in  every  direction. 

She  could  see  the  hard-riding  horsemen  spreading  out  in 
the  lower  roads  and  fields  beyond  the  grounds  of  Castle 
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Adair,  but  about  the  Castle  itself  no  stragglers  remained, 
nor  were  any  others  visible  coming  towards  it. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  murmured  the  girl  fervently.  "I  wonder, 
I  wonder  if  he  has  still  been  able  to  hold  on  ?  " 

In  a  few  seconds  she  was  once  more  beside  the  well. 
She  flung  back  the  lid  with  trembling  eagerness,  and  looked 
down.  Her  gaze  met  the  faint  pallor  of  an  upturned  face. 

"  They  are  all  gone  now,"  she  called  softly,  her  mouth 
low  over  the  mouth  of  the  well.  "  I  will  draw  you  up  now," 
and  Eileen  sprang  to  her  feet  and  grasped  the  windlass 
with  both  her  hands. 

"  Wait  !  "  called  an  alert,  gentle  voice  from  below. 
And  O'Haughan  began  to  climb  up  the  chain,  hand  over 
hand,  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  well. 

"  How  glorious  it  is  to  stand  in  the  summer  sunshine 
once  again,"  he  said,  in  his  deep,  soft,  melodious  voice. 

"  You  have  given  me  my  life,  and  that  life  has  acquired 
a  new  value  in  my  eyes,  because  the  gift  comes  from  your 
hand.  Henceforth  it  is  yours  to  do  with  what  you  will." 

"  Don't  !  "  cried  Eileen  hurriedly  and  in  troubled  tones. 
"  Don't  offer  me  gifts  that  I  do  not  wish  for.  You  over- 
rate what  I  have  done  for  you." 

He  bowed  before  her,  then  straightened  his  tall  figure. 
"  I  am  going  now,"  he  said,  and  turned  his  face  towards 
the  mountains. 

"  Not  yet.  You  must  not  !  "whispered  Eileen,  hurriedly 
laying  a  restraining  hand  on  his  arm.  "  All  the  mountains 
are  full  of  men  on  the  lookout  for  you.  You  must  stay 
here  until  the  chase  is  over.  They  have  already  searched 
our  house  for  you  ;  they  will  not  return  there,  and  you  will 
be  safe.  Oh,  come  now — come  with  me  !  " 

She  gave  his  sleeve  a  little  insistent  pull,  and  her  beautiful 
face  bore  a  look  half  of  appeal,  half  of  command.  She  turned 
towards  the  house,  and  O'Haughan  walked  by  her  side. 

Through  the  door  of  the  old  tower  she  led  the  way,  and 
thence  by  a  number  of  passages  leading  through  the  oldest 
portions  of  the  house  to  a  narrow  stair,  at  the  top  of  which 
opened  a  tiny  room,  with  a  sloping  ceiling,  and  lighted  only 
by  a  small  skylight. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  SAFE  KEEPING. 

"  THIS  is  a  poor  comfortless  place,"  said  Eileen,  glancing 
round  the  dusty,  cobwebby  garret  to  which  she  had  brought 
Aneas  O'Haughan.  But  it  has  this  to  recommend  it — it  is 
safe.  The  safest  hiding-place  in  the  house." 

As  she  spoke  she  lifted  a  trap-door  in  the  floor,  and  bade 
O'Haughan  look  down. 

"  There,  underneath,"  she  said,  "are  the  tanks  and  pipes 
that  supply  all  the  water  to  the  house.  There  is  ample 
room  for  a  man  to  hide  down  there.  I  really  do  not  know 
how  far  one  might  get  to  amongst  that  dark  maze  of  pipes 
and  cisterns  if  one  wanted  to  escape  pursuit." 

The  outlaw  looked  over  her  bowed  head  into  the  dark, 
murmurous  space.  "  Yes,  I  see." 

The  young  lady  closed  the  trap  door,  and,  smiling  a 
little,  pointed  up  to  a  similar  trap  door  in  the  low  sloped 
ceiling. 

"  That  is  a  man-hole,"  she  explained,  "  through  which 
you  can  easily  get  up  among  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  among 
which  you  can  climb  over  the  entire  house — above  the 
ceilings  of  all  the  upper  rooms,  or,  if  you  wish,  you  could 
get  out  through  a  skylight  on  to  the  roof  outside.  I  don't 
think  that  even  a  carpenter  has.  ever  been  up  there  since 
the  house  was  built.  I  believe  that  you  may  rest  quite 
safely  here.  But  if,  by  accident,  someone  should  stumble 
across  you,  I  have  shown  you  how  you  may  either  hide 
further  or  escape.  If  you  went  out  through  the  skylight 
you  would  find  lower  roofs,  by  which  you  could  easily 
descend  to  the  ground." 

"  How  good  you  are  to  me  !  "  said  O'Haughan.     "  But 
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do  you  forget  that  I  am  Aneas  O'Haughan  ?  How  can  you 
trust  your  whole  house  to  me  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  house  that  could  tempt  yon," 
she  answered  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  "  said  Aneas  quickly. 

Eileen  was  no?  looking  at  him,  and  she  did  not  see  the 
sudden  flush  that  swept  into  his  pale  face  as  he  asked  the 
question  in  a  low,  tense  voice. 

"  Quite  certain  !  "  Eileen  answered  calmly.  Then, 
after  a  second's  pause,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  frank, 
straight  glance,  went  on.  "  Even  if  there  were,  I  should 
trust  you  all  the  same." 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  And  yet,  I  am  a  man  cast 
out  by  the  law." 

He  paused,  and  added,  with  a  smile,  "  But  I  had  com- 
pensations, as  Sir  Samuel  will  find  when  he  reaches  Shaw- 
town  Hall  to-night,  And  how  can  I  complain  of  a  hot 
race  and  a  narrow  risk  when  it  has  made  me  the  object  of 
your  gracious  care  ?  " 

"  Don't  overburden  yourself  with  too  much  gratitude," 
said  Eileen.  "  When  I  let  you  down  into  the  well  I  did 
not  know  that  you  were — 

"  Aneas  O'Haughan,  the  outlaw,"  said  O'Haughan, 
completing  the  sentence  for  her. 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Eileen,  lifting  her  head  with  a 
little  air  of  determination.  "  I  am  going  to  get  you  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink.  You  will  wait  here — and  keep 
very  quiet.  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

She  glided  from  the  room,  softly  closing  the  door  behind 
her,  and  after  a  very  short  absence,  she  again  appeared 
before  him. 

Eileen  carried  a  little  old  battered  tray,  on  which  was 
a  beechen  noggin  full  of  hot  goat's  milk,  a  boiled  egg,  and 
some  oatcake  ;  also  a  tumblerful  of  elderflower  wine  and  a 
jug  of  water. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing  better  than  this  to  offer  you," 
she  said. 

O'Haughan,  taking  the  tray  from  her  hands  and  placing 
it  on  a  ledge  of  the  wall,  answered,  "  This  is  far  too  good 
ior  me." 
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His  dark  eyes  dwelt  on  her  as  he  spoke  with  their  look 
of  reverent  adoration. 

"  This  is  a  sample  of  our  plate,"  smiled  Eileen,  nodding 
towards  the  tray.  "  You  see  now  that  we  have  little  to 
fear  from  birds  of  prey  at  Castle  Adair." 

"And  yet,"  said  O'Haughan  tentatively,  "  when  there 
is  a  vulture  so  near  as  Shawtown  it  is  scarce  a  safe  place  for 
a  dove." 

Eileen  blushed  suddenly  crimson. 

"  It  was  you  who  saved  me  from  his  hateful  kisses 
yesterday,"  she  said  abruptly.  "  Tell  me,  was  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Aneas.  "  It  seemed  an  age  before  I  could 
get  a  shot  at  him.  I  was  so  horribly  afraid  of  hurting 


But  now,  eat,"  she  continued.  "  I  have  kept  you  talk- 
ing too  long,  exhausted  as  you  are.  I  don't  wish  to  have 
a  sick  man  on  my  inexperienced  hands.  I'm  going  now. 
Is  there  anything  more  that  I  can  do  for  you  before  I  go  ?  " 

He  assured  her  that  there  was  nothing  —  she  had  already 
done  worlds  too  much. 

"  Goodbye,  then,  until  dark,  when  I  shall  come  again 
and  bring  you  supper." 

"  And  perhaps  then  you  will  tell  me  about  that  terrible 
race  you  ran  to-day  —  your  pursuers  on  horseback  and  you 
on  foot  !  " 

"  But  there  !  "  —  repressing  her  curiosity  by  a  strong 
effort  —  "  you  must  talk  no  more.  You  are  exhausted,  and 
must  have  rest." 

She  bent  her  beautiful  head  and  smiled.  Then  the  door 
closed  softly  behind  her,  and  the  sound  of  her  light,  feet 
passed  like  an  echo  of  low  music  —  to  the  listening  outlaw  — 
down  the  dim  old  stairs. 

This  same  afternoon  Eileen  had  promised  to  ride  down 
the  Shore  Road  on  her  white  pony  and  meet  Dick  there. 

There  had  been  much  to  disturb  and  agitate  her  in  the 
earlier  hours  of  that  eventful  day,  but  when  afternoon 
came  at  the  appointed  time  she  found  herself  free,  after  all, 
to  keep  her  engagement  with  her  lover. 

Her  father  was  still  absent.  She  expected  that  he  would 
be  asked  to  dinner  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
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he  was  out  riding — probably  by  Sir  Samuel  Shaw — and 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  accept  the  invitation  rather  than 
return  home  to  a  bare  table  at  Castle  Adair. 

The  outlaw,  her  own  especial  charge,  was  safe  in  his 
narrow  den  up  under  the  roof-ribs,  asleep,  she  felt  assured. 

Ned  Alison  had  come  down  from  the  moors  and  groomed 
the  white  pony. 

Now  as  he  led  her  out  ready  for  her  young  mistress  to 
mount,  her  coat  shone  like  white  satin,  her  harness  glittered, 
and  Ned  had  plaited  a  white  rose  into  her  forelock. 

The  girl  was  looking  inexpressibly  beautiful.  Joy  and 
anticipation  had  given  a  richer  light  to  her  eyes,  a  deeper 
colour  to  her  cheek.  So  at  least  Aneas  Q'Haughan  whis- 
pered to  himself,  as  he  peered  down  through  the  lifted 
skylight  of  his  narrow  den  up  under  the  roof-ribs  where 
Eileen  was  so  sure  he  lay  asleep. 

The  habit  fitted  to  perfection  her  graceful,  girlish  figure. 

She  turned  to  Ned  Alison  with  a  smile,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  care  of  the  pony. 

"  Were  you  out  in  the  hills  to-day,  Ned,  chasing  the 
outlaw  ?  "  Eileen  asked  in  a  tone  of  studied  indifference, 
as  she  bent  to  arrange  the  white  rose  on  the  pony's  fore- 
head. 

"  Captain  Neece  ?  "  said  the  boy.  "  Yes,  Miss,  I  was 
there." 

"  Where  were  you  then  when  Captain  Neece  and  all  the 
others  came' tearing  down  this  way  ?  I  didn't  see  you  ?  " 

"  I  took  a  cut  across  to  the  Hightown  Hills,  thinking  he 
had  run  in  that  direction,  and  a  good  many  of  the  men 
followed  me.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  I  went  no  farther. 
He  came  down  this  way,  I  heard,  and  they  lost  him." 

The  next  moment,  with  a  wave  of  her  whip  above  the 
white  pony's  head,  the  pair  had  flashed  out  of  the  stable- 
yard,  and  were  flying  down  the  long  rutted  avenue  like  a 
burst  of  wind  and  sunshine. 

Riding  at  speed  down  the  steep  slopes  towards  the  Shore 
Road  which  wound  along  the  edge  of  the  sea  from  Carrick- 
fergus  to  Belfast,  Eileen  found  Dick  waiting  for  her  with 
impatient  ardour  as  he  walked  his  horse — a  handsome  bay — 
up  and  down  under  the  cool  shadows  of  an  oak  wood  that 
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stretched  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  steep  road  before 
it  debouched  on  the  seashore. 

A  light  of  joy  and  a  soft  blush  of  pleasure  overspread 
Eileen's  face  as  with  a  shy,  swift  glance  she  saw  the  surprise 
and  admiration  in  Dick's  expressive  countenance  as  she 
came  sweeping  up  to  him. 

He  had  never  seen  her,  she  knew,  like  this  before.  Before 
she  had  been  shabby  always  ;  and  she  knew  what  every 
girl  knows — that  beauty  is  enhanced  by  a  beautiful 
setting. 

They  bent  a  little  towards  each  other  as  they  met,  and 
Dick  kissed  the  lovely  mouth,  but  for  a  little  space  not  a 
word  could  he  speak. 

Then  in  a  hushed  but  vibrant  voice  he  said,  "  Eileen, 
you  are  a  wonder.  You  are  the  most  beautiful  thing  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — as  you  are  now,  on  that  horse's  back." 

"  Dick,"  cried  Eileen  laughing,  "  don't  look  at  me  at  all, 
but  look  at  White  Rose.  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

"  With  you  on  her  back  she's  the  most  beautiful  creature 
on  four  legs  I  ever  saw." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  her  before  ?  " 

"  No  !     I  never  saw  the  animal  before,  I  ani  certain." 

"  And  I  love  her  so  !  And  now  I  can  neither  keep  her 
nor  return  her  to  the  giver.  What  on  earth,  Dick,  am  I  to 
do  with  her  ?  " 

"  Why  not  return  her  to  the  giver,  dear  ?  "  said  Dick 
gently. 

"  Because  the  giver  is  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  take 
the  animal  back." 

"  Why,  who  and  where  is  he  ?  "  asked  Dick  quickly. 
"  Have  you  found  out  ?  " 

"  I  have  found  out  he  is  no  other  than  Aneas  O'Haughan!" 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Dick,  as  much  astonished 
as  Eileen  had  been  herself  at  the  knowledge.  "  But  are 
you  quite  sure  of  this  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  certain.  I  saw  the  hunted  man  running  for 
his  life,  as  plainly  as  I  now  see  you,  Dick.  There  could  be 
no  mistaking  such  a  man.  My  Knight  of  the  Rose,  who 
brought  me  the  white  pony,  and  Aneas  O'Haughan  are  one 
and  the  same." 
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Eileen  then  narrated  in  detail  all  that  she  knew  of  the 
chase  after  O'Haughan  and  his  sudden  -vanishing  from  the 
view  of  his  pursuers,  suppressing  only  the  part  she  had  her- 
self taken  in  the  escape  and  concealment  of  the  fugitive. 
She  would  have  dearly  liked  to  share  the  weighty  secret 
with  Dick,  but  the  secret,  she  felt,  was  not  hers  to  give  away. 

Besides,  Dick  who  was  too  much  in  love  not  to  be  acutely 
jealous,  had  been  so  much  incensed  against  the  stranger 
who  had  thrust  his  acquaintance  on  Eileen  that  Eileen  was 
in  some  doubt  as  to  how  he  would  regard  her  rescue  and 
concealment  of  the  hunted  man. 

"  I  have  something  more  to  tell  you,  Dick,"  said  Eileen, 
as  they  rode  easily  along  the  road  by  the  edge  of  the  silver 
sea.  "  I  know  now  who  it  was  that  freed  me  yesterday 
from  Sir  Samuel  Shaw.  It  was  this  same  Aneas  O'Haughan." 

"  Eileen  !     He,  above  all  men  !     Can  it  be  possible  ?  " 

"It  is  true.  I  suspected  from  the  first  that  my  rescuer 
was  he.  To-day  my  suspicion  became  certainty.  I  am 
sure  tb^it  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  must  have  known  it  also,  and 
therefore  the  great  hunt  after  the  outlaw  with  which  he 
swept  the  mountains  and  valley  this  morning." 

"  I'm  glad  that  Shaw  missed  him,  then,"  said  Dick. 
"  And  yet  I  cannot  help  feeding  angry  with  the  rascal  for 
getting  up  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  you,  and  actually 
presenting  you  with  a  horse,  which  be  very  likely  stole  !  " 

"  Stolen  fruits  are  said  to  be  the  sweetest,"  laughed 
Eileen.  "  But,  Dick,  whether  my  pony  was  stolen  or  not, 
I  cannot  give  it  back  to  a  man  who  is  in  hiding  for  his  life. 
But  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about," 
she  said  quickly,  hurrying  on  to  another  subject  lest  her 
lover  should  question  her  more  closely  about  O'Haughan. 
"  To-day  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  attempted  to  renew  his  love- 
making,  and  when  I  would  not  hear  him,  and  ordered  him 
to  go,  he  told  me  with  a  look  and  tone  that  made  me  sick 
at  heart  that  in  three  days'  time  I  should  be  his  wedded 
wife.  I  am  sure  he  meant  it,  and  believed  that  he  saw 
some  way  of  carrying  out  his  purpose." 

"  My  darling,"  said  Dick,  in  a  tender  tone,  "  do  not  be 
alarmed  by  that  villain's  threats.  We  have  stood  enough  of 
his  insolence,  and  I  was  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
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This  morning  after  I  left  you  I  rode  into  Belfast  and  saw 
young  Ralph  Fitzgerald,  my  cousin.  I  told  him  just 
enough  of  my  quarrel  with  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  to  make  him 
understand  that  I  want  to  settle  him  once  for  all.  Ralph 
is  quite  willing  to  act  for  me,  and  promised  to  carry  my 
challenge  to  Sir  Samuel  this  evening.  So  love  of  mine, 
have  no  further  fears.  Before  these  threatened  three  days 
have  passed  you  will  be  rid  of  your  persecutor." 

"Or  of  my  sweetheart  !  "  said  Eileen,  her  voice  quivering, 
her  eyes  dark  with  trouble.  "  Dick,  you  have  rushed  on 
trouble  for  my  sake,  for  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  will  never  fight 
you  fairly.  I  wish  you  would  go  no  further." 

"Impossible.  My  challenge  has  already  gone,'  said 
Dick,  looking  as  if  he  was  heartily  glad  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
WHO  HAS  PROVIDED  THE  MONEY. 

DICK  and  Eileen  had  both  a  feeling  that  it  might  be  long 
before  they  should  again  spend  such  another  golden  evening 
thus  happily  together  and  ,they  were  therefore  in  no  hurry 
to  end  it. 

They  rode  homeward  at  leisure  in  the  rosy  afterglow  of 
the  long  summer  day,  Dick  venturing  to  accompany  Eileen 
to  the  avenue  gates  of  Castle  Adair. 

When  Eileen  reached  the  house  she  found,  as  she  had 
anticipated,  that,  her  father  had  not  yet  returned,  but  that 
Mrs.  Gilmore,  who  met  her  at  the  door,  and  answered  her 
questions  as  she  rode  past,  was  wearing  a  strangely  elated 
expression  on, her  face. 

Eileen  gave  White  Rose  to  Ned  Alison,  and,  hurrying 
upstairs  to  her  own  room,  got  out  of  her  riding  habit  and 
into  an  old  muslin  frock  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and  hastened 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  discover  if  possible  the  reason  for 
Mrs.  Gilrnore's  pleased  expression,  also  if  anything 
could  be  found  in  the  miserably  empty  house  which  might 
be  converted  into  a  meal,  however  poor,  for  the  outlaw 
imprisoned  behind  locked  doors. 

"  Well,  Miss  Eileen,  you're  back,"  Mrs.  Gilmore  cooed, 
in  her  kind,  old  voice.  "  I  have  news  for  you,  my  lass." 

"  Good  or  bad  ?  "  Eileen  asked  anxiously. 

"  Look  up  above  you,  Miss  Eileen,  and  see  for  yourself." 

Eileen  looked  up  above  her  as  requested,  and,  lo  !  the 
iron  hooks  that  studded  the  ceiling,  empty  in  the  morning — 
empty  for  years — now  actually  seemed  to  groan  under  the 
weight  of  hams,  flitches  of  bacon,  chunks  of  hung  beef, 
tongues,  and  other  provisions. 

Eileen  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sheer  amazement. 
Such  a  sight  had  not  been  seen  in  the  ample  but  empty 
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kitchen  of  Castle  Adair  for  more  years  than  she  could  re- 
member. But  this  was  not  all. 

"  Come  this  way,  if  it's  pleasing  to  you,  Miss  Eileen," 
said  the  housekeeper,  with  a  grand  air. 

Eileen  followed,  her  lips  mute,  her  eyes  wonder- wide, 
first  into  one  pantry  and  then  another,  the  housekeeper 
carrying  a  candle  above  her  head,  until  the  whole  range  had 
been  inspected  under  the  good  dame's  expert  guidance  and 
direction. 

On  the  spacious  stone-flagged  floors,  hitherto  bare  as  a 
bleached  bone,  were  stacked  sacks  of  flour,  meal,  barley, 
oaten  groats,  peas,  potatoes. 

The  wide  stone  shelves  were  packed  with  every  thing  that 
a  house  required.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 

"  It's  like  old  times,  Miss  Eileen,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Gilmore  grandly. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Gilmore,  you  are  provisioned  for  a  siege," 
Eileen  gasped  in  sheer  bewilderment.  "  Are  these  things 
ours,  or  are  they  only  stored  here  ?  " 

"  The  goods  belong  to  the  Squire,  a"nd  are  bought  and 
paid  for  cash  down.  I  have  the  receipt ;  it  came  with  the 
things.  Forby,  the  Squire  has  paid  Jemmy-the-Patch  the 
account  that  he  owed  him  in  full.  I  never  knew  the  Squire 
to  do  the  like  before. 

"  You  can  see  that  I  had  a  busy  evening  sorting  all  the 
g.oods,"  the  old  lady  rattled  on,  "  and  Jemmy-the-Patch 
and  the  idle  rullions  he  keeps  hanging  about  him  had  a 
busy  time  drawing  up  the  goods  and  storing  them  under 
my  directions.  I  did  not  miss  to  give  them  plenty  of 
tongue.  I'm  level  with  that  Patch  rascal  at  last.  And  he 
was  so  civil  through  it  all.  He  just  dare  not  chirrup." 

"  Poor  Patch  !  "  cried  Eileen,  a  laugh  breaking  through 
her  bewilderment.  "  I  met  him  at  the  avenue  gates,  and 
I  though  he  mistook  me  for  the  Queen.  But  where  on 
earth  did  dad  get  the  money  to  pay  the  bill  and  buy  all 
those  things  besides  for  cash  ?  " 

Mrs.  Gilmore  compressed  her  lips  and  nodded  her  head 
knowingly  and  discreetly. 

Eileen  gazed  at  Mrs.  Gilmore,  with  quick  alarm  and 
anxiety. 
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"  Where  on  earth  did  all  these  things  come  from  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Did  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  send  them  ?  " 

"  Sir  Samuel  !  No,  in  troth  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Gilmore,  with 
fine  contempt ;  "  the  things  was  bought  and  paid  for  by 
the  Squire  himself.  There's  the  receipt." 
.  As  she  spoke  the  housekeeper  drew  out  a  large  sheet  of 
blue  paper,  dated  for  that  afternoon,  on  the  face  of  which 
Eileen  found,  in  Jemmy-the  Patch's  large,  sprawling  hand, 
a  receipt  for  all  the  things  delivered  at  Castle  Adair, 
followed  by  a  weirdly-spelt  invoice  of  the  various  goods. 

Eileen  gazed  at  the  sheet  of  paper  in  increasing  mysti- 
fication and  bewilderment,  as  if  trying  to  gather  from  its 
black  and  blue  face,  which  told  so  much  and  yet  so  little, 
some  explanation  of  this  incomprehensible  happening. 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it,  though,  Mrs.  Gilmore  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Where  could  dad  have  got  all  that  money  ? 
Did  you  see  the  person  who  gave  the  orders  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not  see  him,"  answered  Mrs.  Gilmore,  "  and 
I  asked  no  questions.  I  wouldn't  please  Jemmy-the-Patch 
by  letting  him  see  that  I  didn't  know  all  about  it." 

"  I  do  wish  you  had  asked  about  them,  though  !  " 

"  I  had  too  much  self-respect.  What  would  the  Patch 
have  thought  me  not  to  know  what  goods  was  being 
ordered  for  the  Castle,  and  me  housekeeper  these  twenty 
years  ? 

"  But  the  Patch  asked  me  who  was  the  grand  gentleman 
who  gave  the  orders  and  put  down  the  cash.  He  said  he 
was  a  little  like  the  Squire  himself  about  the  clothes,  but 
younger,  and  used  language  to  the  Patch  you  could  lift 
with  a  poker,  forby  making  so  free  with  a  pair  of  pistols 
that  the  body  expected  to  get  his  brains  blown  out  every 
minute.  I  told  him  it  would  have  been  his  proper  fairing 
if  he  had.  After  that  he  told  me  no  more." 

"  No  wonder,"  smiled  Eileen.  "  But  whoever  could  he 
be  ?  I  know  of  no  gentleman  answering  your  description 
who  would  take  such  an  interest  in  our  affairs." 

"  But  where  did  dad  get  the  money  unless  he  got  it  from 
Sir  Samuel  Shaw  ?  Oh,  Gilmore,  dear,  do  you  know  what  I 
am  beginning  to  fear  ?  Sir  Samuel  told  me  that  I  should 
be  his  wife  in  three  days,  and  dad  said  something  to  the 
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same  purpose.  You  know  how  he  obeys  Sir  Samuel  in  all 
things.  No,  all  these  provisions  have  been  provided  for 
that  horrible  wedding,  and  as  dad  has  no  money  at  all  of 
his  own  Sir  Samuel  must  have  supplied  him  with  it  for  that 
purpose  !  Mrs.  Gilmore,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Don't  worry  your  pretty  head,"  returned  the  house- 
keeper. "You  needn't  be  frightened.  I  know  where  the 
Squire  got  the  money." 

"  You  do  ?  Oh,  where  did  he  get  it,  dear  Gilmore  ? 
And  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

;<  The  Squire  has  taken  the  outlaw,  Aneas  O'Haughan, 
with  his  own  hand,  and  got  the  thousand  pound  for  him, 
that's  where  he  got  the  money,"  said  Mrs.  Gilmore  with 
perfect  conviction. 

The  cold  terror  of  the  thing  actually  struck  Eileen  dumb. 
She  stared  at  Mrs.  Gilmore  for  a  minute,  speechless  and 
aghast. 

"  How — where  was  he  taken  ?  "  she  managed  to  say  at 
last  faintly. 

"  I  don't  know  just  that,"  answered  the  housekeeper. 
"  I  asked  the  Patch  if  he  had  heard,  but  he  hadn't. 

Eileen  passed  out  of  the  house  into  the  dim,  golden 
gloaming,  which  had  still  enough  of  light  among  its  soft 
shadows  for  her  to  see  her  way. 

Then  she  stole  along  the  winding  passages  and  up  the 
stairs  that  led  to  the  outlaw's  eyrie  under  the  roof-ribs. 
Noiselessly  she  unlocked  the  door  and  looked  in — looked 
with  wide,  terrified  eyes,  fearing  that  she  might  see  nothing 
— no  one  ! 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  faint  after-glow 
shining  through  the  skylight  lit  up  softly  the  face  and  form 
of  Aneas  O'Haughan,  where  he  lay  stretched  on  the  floor 
on  the  rugs  she  had  brought  him,  wrapped  in  profoundest 
sleep.  He  was  wearing  the  Squire's  old  clothes  which  she 
had  given  him. 

He  looked  as  little  like  an  outlaw  or  a  desperado  at  that 
moment  as  any  man  well  could.  Yet  his  was  the  boldest 
heart,  the  wildest  spirit,  the  most  reckless  brain  and  hand 
in  all  Ireland  then  or  since. 

Eileen  gazed  on  the  sleeper  for  a  few  seconds  with  a 
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gentle  pity  for  the  outlaw  and  relief  that,  whatever  else 
might  have  happened,  he  was  still  there  and  safe.  Then 
she  closed  and  relocked  the  door  as  noiselessly  as  she  had 
opened  it,  leaving  him  to  his  rest. 

,What  would  have  been  Eileen's  thoughts  or  feelings  could 
she  have  known  the  truth  of  what  had  really  taken  place 
that  afternoon  in  her  absence,  while  she  fondly  imagined 
that  the  spent  outlaw  she  had  saved  from  death  lay  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  exhaustion  ? 

It  had  not  taken  long  to  discover  the  pitiful  shifts  to 
which  Eileen  was  put  to  provide  the  household  with  food. 

The  Squire's  desperate  affairs,  and  his  purpose  to  force 
his  daughter  into  an  immediate  marriage  with  Sir  Samuel 
Shaw  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  his  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  reinstate  him  in  the  life  of  luxury  he  coveted, 
the  outlaw  chief,  whose  business  it  was  to  know  everything, 
had  partly  known  before,  but  since  his  first  chance  meeting 
with  Eileen  herself,  it  had  been  brought  home  to  his  mind 
with  an  overwhelming  force. 

O'Haughan  had  instantly  determined  to  remedy  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Castle  Adair — for  Eileen's  sake — and  he 
set  about  doing  it  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion. 

The  first  part  of  his  programme  he  had  already  carried 
out,  when,  in  the  role  of  the  magnificent  Marquis,  he  paid 
an  early  morning  visit  to  Shawtown  Hall. 

The  second  part  of  his  scheme  he  proceeded  to  put  into 
execution  as  soon  as  Eileen  was  out  of  the  way.  She  had 
barely  ridden  away  from  the  Castle  when  O'Haughan  left 
his  eyrie  up  under  the  roof-ribs  and  signalled  to  young  Ned 
Alison,  who  was  still  pottering  about  the  stables. 

A  dozen  words  to  Ned  and  the  boy  was  off  like  a  grey- 
hound into  the  mountains. 

O'Haughan  then  made  his  way  without  difficulty  among 
the  timbers  of  the  roof  above  the  ceilings  of  the  upper 
rooms,  until  he  reached  the  Squire's  apartments. 

Here  he  made  a  careful  toilet,  donning  the  Squire's  best 
suit,  and  as  Roger  Adair  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,  they 
fitted  their  borrower  tolerably  well.  By  the  time  he  was 
dressed  Ned  had  returned,  and  Aneas  took  the  parcel  he 
brought  from  him. 
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Loosening  the  bundle,  he  put  his  own  raven  locks  under 
a  big  red  wig,  which  he  powdered  profusely,  which,  with  a 
pair  of  pistols  and  a  heavy  purse  of  gold,  Ned  Alison  had 
brought  him  from  one  of  his  hiding-places.  He  emerged 
from  Castle  Adair  a  very  different  looking  personage  indeed 
from  the  man  who  had  entered  it  a  few  hours  before. 

He  knew  that  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  and  his  formidable 
following  were  down  now  in  the  lowlands  beating  every 
bank  and  bush  and  brake  for  him  far  and  near,  and  down 
into  the  lowlands  walked  O'Haughan  with  all  the  air  of 
one  who  owned  lowlands  and  highlands  and  everything 
else. 

Aneas  O'Haughan  swaggered  into  Jemmy-the-Patch's, 
threw  his  pair  of  pistols  and  his  bag  of  gold  on  the  counter, 
and  announced  that  Squire  Adair  had  requested  hinf  to 
call  and  pay  his  bill. 

Then,  with  a  pistol  at  Jemmy's  ear  and  the  purse  of  gold 
under  his  nose,  he  proceeded  to  give  him  an  order  of  startling 
dimensions  for  goods  of  all  kinds  which  his  shop  contained, 
to  be  dispatched  instantly  to  Castle  Adair,  which  Jemmy 
proceeded  to  fulfil  with  a  speed  and  zeal  in  proportion  to 
the  proximity  of  the  pistol  and  the  profusion  of  the  pay- 
ment, while  every  tone  of  his  strange  customer's  terrible 
voice  sent  a  vibrant  thrill  of  fear  through  Jemmy's  spine 
and  marrow. 

The  selections  were  completed,  the  price  paid  down  and 
the  receipt  for  Squire  Adair  made  out  and  duly  signed,  all 
at  a  high  speed  under  the  pistol  muzzle  and- the  dictation 
of  Jemmy's  imperious  customer. 

That  customer  waited  until  he  had  seen  the  first 
couple  of  cars  loaded  up  with  the  most  valuable  of  his 
purchases  and  started  on  their  way  to  Castle  Adair  ;  then 
gave  a  strict  injunction  to  Jemmy  to  have  the  remainder 
of  the  goods  delivered  in  the  briefest  of  time,  and  the  receipt 
placed  in  Mrs.  Gilmore's  hands  ;  with  an  intimation  that 
if  he  failed  to  obey  orders  he  (the  Patch)  would  sleep  that 
night  with  a  couple  of  bullets  in  his  brain. 

Then  the  stranger  threw  a  liberal  handful  of  coin  among 
Jemmy-the-Patch's  helpers,  with  curt  orders  to  get  on  with 
their  work  or  take  the  consequences,  and  walked  away 
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jauntily,  and  soon  passed  round  a  sharp  bend  of  the  road, 
dropping  seaward,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Castle 
Adair. 

When  he  had  gone  about  a  dozen  yards  O'Haughan 
wheeled  sharply  round,  and  found,  as  he  anticipated,  that 
the  Patch  had  left  his  horse's  head,  and  was  stealing  after 
him,  his  long,  scraggy  neck  craned  round  the  bend  of  the 
road,  his  wizened  face  alive  with  curiosity  to  see  where  or 
in  what  direction  he  had  gone. 

Without  removing  his  cane  from  his  right  hand, 
O'Haughan  raised  a  pistol  in  his  left  with  lightning  quick- 
ness, and,  without  apparently  taking  the  trouble  to  aim, 
sent  a  ball  through  the  crown  of  Jemmy's  hat. 

With  a  harrowing  yell  the  Patch  ran  back,  humped  up 
like  a  camel,  to  his  horse's  head,  and,  putting  the  horse  and 
car  between  him  and  the  terrible  sharpshooter,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  lash  the  laden  animal  into  a  gallop,  nearly 
upsetting  the  car  in  a  rut. 

"O'Haughan  returned  to  Castle  Adair  by  his  own  route 
and  in  his  own  way  after  but  a  brief  absence. 

He  then  returned  the  suit  he  had  borrowed  to  the  Squire's 
room  ;  donned  once  more  the  old  clothes  given  him  by 
Eileen,  and  betook  himself  again  to  his  eyrie  up  under  the 
roof-ribs,  where,  lying  down  on  his  rugs  in  luxurious  fatigue, 
he  sank  at  once  into  a  profound  and  peaceful  sleep,  in 
which  he  was  still  plunged  when  Eileen  peeped  in  upon 
him. 

Night  fell.  And  in  those  deep  hours  of  sleep  and  silence 
after  the  stroke  of  midnight  and  before  the  first  streak  of 
dawn,  light  feet  stole  around  the  countryside,  passing  from 
house  to  house,  and  halting  for  a  little  space  at  the  door  of 
each  sleep-hushed  homestead. 

The  houses  selected  by  these  mysterious  midnight 
visitants  all  belonged  to  the  immediate  victims  of  Jemmy- 
the-Patch. 

Jemmy  had  gathered  money  in  rather  queer  ways,  and 
like  most  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  he  was  ambitious 
to  possess  land.  He  sold  his  shop  goods  in  hard  seasons  to 
farmers  and  other  small  people  who  owned  a  house  and  a 
little  field  or  a  bit  of  common  or  a  streak  of  foreshore ;  or 
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he  advanced  them  money  on  the  security  of  their  property 
to  eke  out  their  rents  in  bad  times. 

By  such  practices  Jemmy  was  in  a  fair  way  of  drawing 
more  than  half  the  farms  in  the  countryside  into  his 
voracious  maw.  And  thus  the  Patch  was  on  the  highway 
to  grandeur  and  importance. 

It  was  around  the  house  doors  of  these  despoiled  and 
unhappy  farmer  folks  that  the  light  feet  stole  in  the  mid- 
night darkness.  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  these  stricken 
homes  arose  in  the  morning  with  the  rising  sun  to  begin 
another  day  of  toil  each  found  a  packet  tied  to  the  string 
that  lifted  the  latch  of  his  door,  a  packet  mysterious  and 
wonderful,  for  when  it  was  opened  it  contained  golden 
guineas,  enough  to  free  them  from  the  clutches  of  Jemmy- 
the-Patch. 

Another  whisper  swept  that  morning  around  the  country- 
side. "  Only  Captain  Neece  takes  notice  of  the  likes  of  us 
in  our  sore  distress  !  " 

But  when  Jemmy- the-Patch  arose  in  the  eaily  morning 
to  his  labours  he  had  a  different  tale  to  tell,  and  he  told  it — 
not  in  whispers,  and  with  no  feelings  of  thanksgiving. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
IN  THE  OUTLAW'S  CONFIDENCE. 

AFTER  Eileen  had  paid  her  silent  visit  to  the  sleeping 
outlaw  in  his  den,  she  wandered  about  for  a  little  time  on 
the  shadowy  lawn,  trying  to  compose  and  arrange  her  ideas, 
and  to  think  out  this  strange  problem  of  new  and  sudden 
plenty  that  had  come  to  their  bare  and  poverty-stricken 
household. 

Her  first  idea  that  the  things  had  come  through  Sir 
Samuel  Shaw  she  now  put  aside  as  improbable.  The  man's 
whole  conduct  in  the  past  had  shown  that  he  was  only 
eager  to  intensify  the  poverty  and  misery  of  their  house- 
hold in  order  to  bear  in  upon  her  father  and  herself  that 
the  only  escape  from  it  was  by  the  one  door  he  held  open — 
her  marriage  with  him. 

This  conclusion  calmed  her  worst  fears.  If  not  the  work 
of  her  one  dreaded  enemy,  there  might  be  much  to  cause 
wonder  but  little  to  be  alarmed  at. 

It  was  midnight  before  Eileen  found  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  a  portion  of  the  supper  to  the  outlaw,  for  Mrs. 
Gilmore,  who  felt  that  she  was  celebrating  the  advent  of 
good  times  in  Castle  Adair,  became  bustling  and  loquacious, 
and  Eileen  had  to  wait  until  the  housekeeper  had  retired 
for  the  night  before  venturing  forth  on  her  errand. 

She  had  to  awake  the  outlaw,  who  was  still  sound  asleep 
when  she  entered  his  hiding  place,  but  at  her  touch  he  arose 
at  once  fully  awake. 

She  set  out  the  supper  she  had  brought  him  on  the 
projecting  ledge  of  the  wall,  which  she  first  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  and  in  the  centre  placed  a  glass  full  of  roses. 

She  put  her  finger  to  her  lip  as  a  token  of  silence,  and 
motioned  him  with  a  smile  to  the  improvised  table,  in  front 
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of  which  another  and  lower  ledge  of  masonry  afforded. a 
fairly  convenient  seat. 

O'Haughan  bowed  and  sat  down.  Eileen  perched  her- 
self on  another  out-shoot  of  the  eccentric  old  attic  wall. 
She  watched  the  outlaw  eat  his  supper  with  deep  content — 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  proprietorship  in  him. 

When  O'Haughan  had  finished  his  meal  and  drunk  a 
glass  of  wine  Eileen  had  brought  to  him  he  thanked  his 
young  hostess  with  a  look  and  tone  that  showed  the  depth 
of  his  gratitude  for  her  gracious  service,  and  then  said 
smilingly — 

"  You  said  in  the  morning  that  you  could  give  me 
nothing  that  would  be  worthy  the  name  of  supper,  and  you 
bring  me  this  delicious  repast  ?  What  sort  of  a  feast, 
Miss  Eileen,  would  you  dignify  by  the  name  of  supper  ?  " 

"  What  I  told  you  in  the  morning  was  true  then," 
Eileen  answered,  smiling  a  little  ruefully  and  flushed  also. 
"  Our  house,  I  fear,  would  have  been  absolutely  foodless 
only  that — this  afternoon  while  I  was  out  on  White  Rose, 
and  you  were  sleeping,  dad  stocked  our  house  with  a  most 
plentiful  supply  of  provisions,  almost  emptying  out  the 
stores  of  the  local  provider  at  the  village,  Jemmy-the- 
Patch." 

O'Haughan  made  no  reply. 

"  \Vell,"  continued  the  girl,  smiling.  "  I  am  curious  to 
know  how  you  came  to  be  in  such  an  awful  plight  to-day." 

She  sat  down  again  on  the  ledge. 

"  Ah,  to-day's  escapade  ?  "  smiled  the  outlaw.  "  Well, 
then,  Mistress  Eileen,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  was 
warned  of  Sir  Samuel  Shaw's  purpose  to  search  the  Belfast 
Mountains  for  me  to-day,  and  of  the  honour  he  did  me  by 
organising  his  great  hunting  party  on  my  account. 

"  I  took  care,  therefore,  to  be  in  a  different  place.  In 
the  early  morning  while  Sir  Samuel  was  beating  Collinward 
and  Catcairn  and  Squire's  Hill,  I  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Shaw- 
town  Hall,  riding  my  black  horse,  which  once  belonged  to 
the  Marquis  of  Kingslake." 

"  What,  you  ventured  there  ?  "  gasped  Eileen.  "  For 
what  purpose  ?  " 

"  To  leave  my  compliments  for  Sir  Samuel,  in  return  for 
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his  kind  attentions  to  me,  and  which  he  has  before  this 
time  duly  received. 

"  I  sent  all  the  domestics  helter-skelter  to  the  servants' 
hall,  having  given  them  a  five  pound  note  wherewith  to 
celebrate  the  capture  of  Aneas  O'Haughan  while  I  arranged 
for  a  little  fireworks  display  at  the  other  end  of  the  mansion, 
in  Sir  Samuel's  own  private  sanctum." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  whispered  Eileen  breathlessly. 

The  outlaw  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  bunch  of  keys. 

"  That  is  the  talisman  which  wrought  all  the  magic," 
he  said,  smiling. 

"  Sir  Samuel's  keys  !  "  she  exclaimed  startled,  "  from 
which  he  never  parts  by  day  or  night.     He  carries  them  on 
his  watch  chain,  which  he  had  specially  made  as  strong  as 
a  chain  bridle.     They  were  on  it  yesterday  when  he  would - 
ha'vfe  insulted  me." 

-  "  Yes,  perhaps  they  had  got  in  the  way  of  one  of  my 
shots  ;  the  ring  that  held  them  was  shattered.  I  was  going 
over  the  ground  some  hours  later  when  my  eye  caught  the 
keys.  They  were  my  instant  inspiration  !  The  rest  of 
my  morning's  enterprise  flowed  from  these  little  tubes  of 
steel." 

"  But  why,  why  run  such  a  mad  risk  ?  " 

"  My  life  is  made  up  of  mad  risks.  Besides,  I  owe  a 
heavy  debt  to  Sir  Samuel  Shaw — the  price  of  my  brother's 
blood." 

"  But  then,"  said  Eileen,  "  you  went  back  into  the 
Belfast  Mountains,  knowing  that  Sir  Samuel  and  his  men 
were  there." 

"  Yes,  straight  back.  I  was  not  yet  tired  of  the  role  of 
the  magnificent  Marquis. 

"  The  Knight  of  Shawtown  received  so  great  a  man  as 
the  Marquis  of  Kingslake  almost  on  his  knees.  I  think  he 
would  have  been  delighted  if  my  horse  had  done  him  the 
honour  to  kick  him. 

"  I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  that  I  had  had  enough  of  it. 
I  had  pulled  up,  and  we  had  dismounted  on  a  little  hillock, 
when  that  traitor  Shemus  Bawn,  who  was  with  Sir  Samuel's 
following,  and  had  recognised  me  even  in  my  disguise,  came 
to  whisper  his  discovery  in  Sir  Samuel's  ear. 
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"  I  got  away  just  in  time,  got  on  to  the  back  of  my  horse, 
which  came  flying  to  me,  and  now  that  the  hunt  knew  who 
I  was,  I  settled  down  to  lead  them  a  pretty  dance  among 
the  hills. 

"  We  were  coming  up  to  a  ravine — a  boggy  watercourse 
that  cut  the  mountain  for  a  mile  or  two.  I  judged  that 
none  of  the  horses  behind  me  could  take  the  jump.  I  knew 
that  my  horse  could,  and  I  meant  to  take  it  in  my  course, 
and  then  ride  away  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  so  adieu, 
Sir  Samuel,  until  our  next  meeting  ! 

"  He  was  soaring  over  it  as  clean  as  a  bird  on  the  wing 
when  a  figure  sprang  up  out  of  the  gully,  grasping 
a  long  staff,  which  he  thrust  between  my  horse's  forelegs  as 
he  jumped.  The  animal  landed  on  his  head  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  gully,  and  then  rolled  back  into  it,  where  he 
stuck  in  the  bog,  and  I  thought  he  was  gone  for  good,  but 
I  have  since  found  out  that  Sir  Samuel  fished  him  out,  and 
that  he  is  now  in  Sir  Samuel's  stable. 

"  At  the  same  instant  I  extricated  my  feet  from  the 
stirrups  and  jumped  clear  of  the  gully  and  my  poor  horse. 
I  pulled  myself  together  and  ran." 

Eileen's  soft  eyes  leaped  with  a  sudden,  eager  light,  as 
O'Haughan  paused  in  his  tale. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  questioned  breathlessly. 

"  From  that  point  it  was  merely  a  race  for  life. 

"  The  chase  waxed  hot  and  furious,  but  in  a  fold  of  the 
moor,  where  I  was  out  of  sight  for  an  instant,  Ned  Alison 
pointed  out  to  me  a  deep,  narrow  hole  in  the  hillside, 
overhung  by  long  heather. 

"  I  dropped  into  it,  and  some  of  my  pursuers  galloped 
over  me.  One  horse  put  his  hoof  in  the  hole  where  I  lay  and 
rolled  headlong  down  the  steep  with  his  rider. 

"  Then  Ned  Alison  managed  to  head  the  hunt  away  from 
me  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  I  had  a  brief  breathing 
time. 

"  Again  I  got  up  and  ran,  this  time  going  downward 
towards  Castle  Adair.  There  was  no  cover,  and  my  enemies 
were  soon  after  me  from  both  shoulders  of  the  mountain. 

"  Ned  Alison  diverted  a  portion  of  my  pursuers  towards 
the  Hightown  Hills,  shouting  that  I  had  run  in  that  direc- 
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tion.  But  Sir  Samuel  and  the  rest  stuck  to  my  track,  and 
from  that  it  was  a  straight  run  to  a  finish.  You  know  how 
it  finished."  he  added. 

"  What  dreadful  danger  !  "  breathed  Eileen,  with  a 
shudder.  "  And  I  have  been  wondering  all  the  while  why 
some  of  them  did  not  shoot  you  !  " 

"  They  could  have  shot  me  a  score  of  times  over,  but  Sir 
Samuel  kept  yelling  at  them  not  to  fire.  I  must,  he  said, 
be  taken  alive.  I  had  unheard-of  treasure,  he  told  them, 
hidden  away.  If  I  were  shot  it  followed  that  I  could  not 
tell  where  it  was  concealed,  but,  if  taken  alive  he,  Sir 
Samuel,  promised  to  torture  me  into  revealing  where  my 
alleged  hoard  was  hidden,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  divide 
it  fairly  amongst  all  who  helped  to  capture  me  alive.  Thus 
I  escaped  many  a  zealous  pistol  shot,  where  I  could  have 
been  riddled  with  bullets  easily." 

"  And  Ned  Alison,"  said  Eileen.  "  Why  do  you  know 
he  told  me  to-day  that  he  was  '  such  a  clash-bag  '  no  one 
would  tell  him  anything." 

O'Haughan  smiled.  "  I  happened  to  help  his  widowed 
mother  a  little  one  time,  and  Ned  has  a  wonderful  memory," 
he  said  simply. 

There  fell  a  minute's  tense  silence,  and  then  Eileen, 
leaning  forward,  said  suddenly,  "  Aneas  O'Haughan,  why 
are  you  an  outlaw  ?  " 

"  I  chose  it,"  he  answered  coldly. 

"  But  you  said  once  that  you  meant  to  be  a  soldier  ?  " 

"  That  is  so — a  dream  of  my  foolish  youth." 

There  was  a  note  of  finality  in  his  voice — an  echo,  she 
fancied,  of  a  voiceless,  calm  despair  that  chilled  her. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,"  he  said.  "  though  I  have  never 
spoken  of  these  things  since  that  day  when  I  became  what 
I  am  now. 

"  I  belong  to  an  old  Irish  family.  But  by  my  father's 
time  all  traces  of  its  former  glory  were  gone. 

"  The  chief  part  of  our  education,  our  athletics,  was 
taught  to  us  by  our  father. 

"  Then  through  the  agency  of  a  relative  I  spent  several 
years  abroad,  studying  and  practising  all  soldier-like 
exercises.  On  the  death  of  this  relative  I  returned  home, 
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only  to  find  my  mother  in  the  most  distressed  circumstances. 
And  my  young  brother,  Shane  Oge,  had  the  imprudence  to 
strike  with  his  fist  an  officer  of  the  law  who  had  insulted 
my  mother,  even  on  her  death-bed.  Unfortunately  this 
blow  killed  the  officer. 

"God  !  to  witness  the  despair  and  agony  of  that  young 
boy  when  he  realised  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  had 
become  !  And  he  was  the  mildest  and  softest  of  us  all  ! 

"  But  before  my  mother  yielded  up  her  soul, 
standing  there  between  her  dying  and  the  officer  dead, 
with  my  agonised  young  brother  by  my  side,  she  bade  me 
solemnly  promise  never  to  take  a  human  life  if  I  could 
help  it. 

"  I  promised,  and  that  promise  I  have  kept.  That 
promise  alone  prevents  me  from  ridding  the  world  of  the 
miscreant  Shaw. 

"  That  day  Shane  Oge  took  to  the  hills,  a  hunted  outlaw, 
with  the  brand  of  murder  on  his  brow,  and  that  day  I 
decided  to  share  his  fate,  for  if  he  had  not  been  a  second  be- 
fore me  the  maddened  blow  that  made  him  an  outlaw  and 
a  murderer  would  have  been  struck  by  me,  and  not  by 
him. 

"  Soon  daring  and  desperate  men  gathered  around. 
They  made  me  captain — the  rest  I  suppose  you  have  heard. 
Thus  I,  who  had  been  ambitious  to  be  a  soldier,  who  had 
dreamt  my  youth-long  foolish  dreams  of  the  bugle  call  and 
the  battle  charge,  became  an  outlaw  on  the  Antrim  Hills, 
sworn  to  strike  back  at  wrong  and  wrongdoers  wherever 
my  arm  can  reach  them  " 

"  Oh  !  "  whispered  Eileen,  drawing  a  long,  tremulous 
breath  that  was  almost  a  sob. 

"You  now  know  why  I  cannot  kill  even  Sir  Samuel  Shaw." 

Eileen's  face  had  grown  very  white,  and  her  eyes  shone 
with  a  misty  light  as  of  tears  held  back. 

"  This  life — this  mad  crusade,"  she  whispered,  "  it  can 
only  have  one  end  for  you." 

He  bent  his  dark  head  and  smiled.  "  It  has  already 
ended  for  me,"  he  said.  "  Life,  Fate,  have  given  all  that 
they  have  to  give  of  their  worst  and  best.  In  happier 
circumstances  I  should  have  asked,  striven  for,  perhaps 
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compelled,  more.  As  it  is,  I  have  been  given  more  than 
I  had  any  right  to  expect." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,"  cried  Eileen.  But  in  her 
woman's  heart  she  understood  him  well  enough. 

"  You  must  go  away,"  she  said  then  imperiously,  yet 
with  pleading  eyes.  "  Give  up  this  life,  escape  to  some 
other  country,  and  be  a  soldier." 

He  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  as  he  did  so  he  suddenly 
held  up  his  hand  and  bent  his  ear  in  a  listening  attitude. 

"  Miss  Eileen,"  he  said,  "  I  hear  the  hoof  strokes  of  the 
Squire's  horse.  Now  he  is  jumping  the  avenue  gates. 
Now  he  is  galloping  up  the  avenue.  In  two  minutes  he  will 
be  in  the  stable-yard." 

Eileen  sprang  to  her  feet  with  frightened  eyes. 

'  The  Squire  is  alone,"  said  the  outlaw. 

"  Good  night,"  whispered  Eileen  hurriedly,  giving  him 
her  hand. 

O'Haughan  took  it  and  bowed  over  it  reverently.  Bow- 
ing still,  he  held  open  the  door  for  her.  It  closed  behind 
her,  the  key  turned  softly  in  the  lock,  and  with  a  nutter  of 
light  skirts  and  flying  feet  the  girl  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
darkness  of  the  great  old,  silent  house. 

A  few  moments  later  the  Squire  tore  into  the  stable-yard, 
swearing  a  little  harder  than  usual. 

That  day  disturbing  and  inexplicable  things  had  happened 
and  Roger  Adair  was  in  a  furious  temper. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
A  ROBBER  ROBBED. 

ROGER  AD  AIR  was  seated  at  breakfast — the  first  break- 
fast, he  averred,  that  he  had  eaten  in  his  own  house  for  a 
decade  and  a  half — and  while  he  ate  Mrs.  Gilmore  related 
to  him  what  had  taken  place  on  the  evening  before — how 
Jemmy-the-Patch  had  brought  up  the  various  provisions, 
and  how  and  where  she  had  stored  them. 

She  narrated  also  something  of  the  sharp  word-battles 
that  had  passed  between  her  and  the  Patch,  not 
neglecting  to  put  in  now  and  again  a  little  note  of  inquiry 
anent  the  red-haired  gentleman  whom  the  Squire  had 
commissioned  to  pay  his  bill  and  provision  his  house  so 
handsomely — inquiry  which  the  Squire  judiciously  ignored, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  heard 
of  that  personage  before. 

By  the  time  his  breakfast  was  finished,  however,  the 
master  of  the  house  was  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  in 
connection  with  the  affair  that  were  known  to  Mrs.  Gilmore. 

Beyond  that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing,  save  that  this 
mysterious  Master  Bountiful  was  not  Sir  Samuel  Shaw. 
He  had  been  with  that  gentleman  all  the  day  before  and 
until  a  late  hour  on  the  previous  night,  and  he  had  good 
reason  to  know  that  he  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  for  in- 
dulging in  Quixotic  freaks  of  philanthropy. 

To  take  the  goods  the  gods  provided  was  a  life  axiom 
with  Roger  Adair,  and  they  had  not  provided  him  very 
liberally  of  late,  he  reflected. 

As  his  housekeeper  proceeded  to  enlighten  him  about 
what  had  taken  place  in  his  absence  he  managed  to  conceal 
his  ignorance  of  the  affairs  under  discussion  with  perfect 
success,  treating  the  whole  thing  as  a  matter  of  course. 
So  that  Mrs.  Gilmore  became  fully  convinced,  if  she  had 
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entertained  any  doubts  before,  that  the  Squire  had  really 
turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  begun  to  pay  his  debts  and 
provide  for  his  household. 

"  They're  good  that  mends,"  she  thought  charitably, 
"  and  the  devil's  never  sure  of  the  worst  body  in  the  world 
till  he  gets  him." 

"But, "she  continued  to  herself , "since  the  Squire  did  not 
catch  Captain  Neece — and  he  swears  he  didn't — where  in 
mercy's  name  did  the  money  come  from  ?  Aweel,  it's  none 
of  my  business Good  Lord,  what's  that  ?  " 

This  startled  exclamation  was  caused  by  the  sudden  and 
violent  hullabaloo  which  had  broken  out  from  the  direction 
of  the  window  which  opened  into  the  sitting-room. 

The  Squire  leaped  to  his  feet. 

Mrs.  Gilmore  made  one  wild  step  for  flight,  but  cast  a 
backward  glance  over  her  shoulder. 

What  she  saw  was  Jemmy-the-Patch,  yelling  and  batter- 
ing at  the  window.  An  alarming-looking  object  enough, 
in  conjunction  with  the  blood-curdling  yells  he  was  giving 
voice  to  ! 

The  sight,  however,  reassured  Mrs.  Gilmore.  She  turned 
and  made  for  the  window. 

At  the  touch  of  her  hand  it  flew  open,  and  Jemmy,  who 
had  been  crushed  up  against  it,  almost  fell  into  the  room. 

"  I'm  come  for  my  goods,  Squire  !  "  he  screamed.  "  I've 
been  robbed  and  ruined,  that's  what  I've  been." 

"  Have  you  ?  "  cried  the  Squire,  fixing  him  with  his  pale 
blue  eyes.  "  Well,  you'll  be  pretty  soon  half-killed  as  well 
if  you  go  on  kicking  up  a  hullabaloo  like  that." 

Jemmy  did  not  cease  screaming,  waving  his  arms  about. 

The  Squire  gripped  the  Patch  by  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
and,  holding  his  writhing  body  at  arm's  length,  stared  him 
up  and  down  and  all  over. 

"  Robbed,  ruined — done  f or  !  "  reiterated  Jemni}*. 

"  I'll  make  that  the  only  true  word  you  ever  spoke  in 
your  life  !  " 

"  Lemme  go  !  "  yelled  Jemmy,  wrenching  himself  free 
at  the  cost  of  his  coat  collar,  and  getting  behind  the  table. 

Gasping  and  spluttering,  the  man  then  explained  what 
had  befallen  him. 
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"  I'm  robbed,"  he  began  with  a  howl,  "  robbed  to  the 
bone  !  " 

"  A  robber  robbed,"  said  the  Squire  unfeelingly.  "  How 
did  that  good  service  come  about  ?  " 

"  The  red-haired  gentleman  your  Honour  sent  to  pay 
your  bill  and  order  the  goods  I  brought  you,"  groaned 
Jemmy.  "  I  have  been  robbed  of  all  that  money,  every 
rap,  and  more  good  money  along  of  it — all  I  had  hi  the 
house — every  coin  !  " 

"  Moreover,"  howled  Jemmy,  "  there's  worse  than  that, 
far  worse.  No  less  than  ten  of  the  farmers  about  that 
owed  me  money  on  the  security  of  their  farms  comes  up  to 
me  this  very  morning  and  paid  me  off  jist  when  I  was 
ready  in  all  reason  and  justice  to  take  possession  of  their 
lands." 

"  You  won't  need  land,  Jemmy,"  said  the  Squire,  with 
grim  sympathy.  "  You'll  be  hanged,  Jemmy,  and  swung 
on  the  gallows  until  the  crows  bury  you.  You  just  missed 
being  one  of  the  landed  gentry,  but  you  won't  need  even 
a  scrap  of  ground  in  the  end." 

"  My  goods  !  "  shrieked  Jemmy,  swelling  out  his  chest 
with  a  courage  born  of  avarice  and  desperation.  "  I  was 
robbed  of  the  whole  price  of  them,  if  it  wasn't  fairy  money 
I  got,  for  it  played  the  vanishing  trick  as  soon  as  it  was 
locked  up  in  my  cashbox.  Anyhow,  I'm  robbed,  and  since 
the  money's  gone  I'm  come  for  my  goods — back.  I  have 
my  cars  outside  the  door  to  draw  them  away.  It's  a  power 
o'  trouble." 

Jemmy  swore  volubly. 

"I'm  come  for  my  goods,"  he  wound  up  violently,  "  and 
if  you  were  the  squire  over  again  I'll  have  my  goods  back." 

"  What  ?  "  drawled  the  Squire  slowly,  but  there  was  an 
ugly  gleam  in  his  eyes.  Mrs.  Gilmore  gave  a  hasty  ex- 
clamation, and  dived  a  hand  into  the  top  pocket  of  her 
capacious  bag,  and  pulled  out  a  blue  pa~per. 

It  was  Jemmy's  receipt  for  the  Squire's  bill,  and  for  the 
goods  bought  and  paid  for  the  day  before  by  his  order,  as 
there  set  forth,  and  duly  delivered  by  the  seller  at  Castle 
Adair. 

The  housekeeper  unfolded  the  sheet  and  held  it  for  a  few 
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moments  under  her  master's  eyes,  and  then  flourished  it 
in  Jemmy's  face. 

"  I  see,  cried  the  Squire,  who  saw  indeed  the  stamped 
receipt — an  unaccustomed  sight  to  him — but  no  mental 
searchlight  at  his  command  could  reveal  anything  beyond 
that  of  its  history.  Roger  Adair,  however,  rose  to  the 
occasion. 

"  Clearly  the  rascal  has  gone  mad,  stark,  staring  mad," 
continued  the  Squire,  "  because  the  poor  wretches  he  was 
scheming  to  swindle  out  of  their  cabins  and  patches  of  land 
have  got  out  of  his  clutches  somehow  and  come  up  and  paid 
him.  And  now  he  can't  be  a  squire,  a  landed  proprietor. 
And  he  wants  to  recoup  himself  for  all  his  lost  dignities  by 
coming  up  here  and  robbing  me.  He's  a  dangerous  lunatic, 
Gilmore.  I'll  have  to  pin  hirn  against  the  wainscot  until 
I  can  fetch  the  constables  for  him." 

The  Squire  swung  round  the  table.  Jemmy,  who  knew 
him  to  be  quite  capable  of  fulfilling  his  threat,  made  a  dash 
for  the  open  window. 

Mrs.  Gilmore  managed  to  get  between  the  Squire  and  his 
intended  prey. 

Jemmy  leapt  into  his  low-backed  car,  and  lashing  his 
horses  to  a  gallop  tore  furiously  away  down  the  rut-riven 
avenue. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that  same  day, 
some  hours  before  the  Squire  had  got  up  out  of  his  bed. 
Eileen  had  set  herself  to  smuggle  some  breakfast  for  the 
outlaw  up  to  his  eyrie  under  the  roof-ribs. 

This  was  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty,  for  Mrs.  Gilmore 
had  an  argus  eye  for  the  contents  of  the  pantry,  and  as 
Eileen  seldom  interfered  in  the  kitchen  the  careful  house- 
keeper was  sure  to  miss  and  comment  upon  the  disappearance 
of  the  smallest  item. 

Eileen  set  out  to  carry  his  breakfast  up  to  her  refugee. 

She  reached  the  door  of  the  tiny  chamber,  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock,  and  glided  in. 

She  set  her  tray  down  on  the  projection  of  the  wall  where 
she  had  placed  it  on  former  occasions  and  looked  around  in 
surprise.  The  bright  morning  sunlight  was  streaming 
in  through  the  skylight,  flooding  every  corner  of  the  narrow 
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dusty  den.     It  was  empty,    Aneas  O'Haughan  was  not 
there. 

She  saw  only  a  slip  of  paper  with  some  pencilled  words 
on  it.  She  picked  it  up  eagerly  and  read  what  was  written 
thereon.  The  words,  traced  in  a  strong,  bold  hand,  were 
these  : — 

"  An  angel  of  mercy  has  taken  me  within  the  gates  of 
Paradise  for  a  little  time,  but  it  is  not  meet  that  such  as 
I  should  trespass  longer  there.  I  go — but,  being  an  outlaw, 
I  have  carried  away  the  roses  that  her  hand  had  touched. 
Fare  you  well." 

This  was  all.  There  was  no  name,  and  none  was  required. 
The  message  could  come  from  only  one  man. 

A  great  sense  of  loneliness  and  of  sadness  fell  on  Eileen 
as  she  looked  from  the  pencilled  message  to  the  empty 
rose-glass,  and  around  the  little,  bare,  and  dusty  den,  so 
lately  occupied  by  the  man  she  had  saved  from  a  dog's 
death. 

The  place  had  been  filled  by  the  glamour  of  her  secret 
adventure,  so  fraught  with  risk  and  peril. 

Now  all  was  gone,  and  at  a  sudden,  and  inglorious  end  ! 
The  outlaw  had  vanished  from  her  ken  ;  her  adventure 
had  ended. 

She  wondered  if  she  should  ever  see  this  man  again,  who 
had  once  served  her  so  nobly,  whom  she  also  had  served, 
and  whose  powerful  and  magnetic  personality  so  deeply 
Interested  her ;  whom  she  pitied  also  with  all  her  woman's 
heart. 

Ralph  Fitzgerald  rode  to  Shawtown  as  fast  as  his  good 
horse  could  carry  him,  bent  on  delivering  his  cousin  Dick 
Desmond's  challenge  to  its  master  without  a  moment's 
delay. 

As  he  neared  the  Hall,  his  nostrils  were  saturated  by  a 
pungent,  sulphurous  smell,  and  a  curious  grey  smoke  hung 
about  among  the  bushes,  and  lay  in  the  hollows  of  the  lawns, 
for  which  he  could  discover  no  visible  reason. 

Arrived  at  the  front  door  he  dismounted. 

There,  he  was  confronted  by  a  crowd  of  panic-stricken 
domestics — huddled  together  as  if  for  mutual  protection. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  servants  began  to  talk  at  once,  but 
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Ralph  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  a  babel  of  which  he  could 
not  make  out  a  word.  He  seized  one  of  the  men  by  the 
collar,  and  dragged  him,  protesting,  out  of  the  crowd, 
threatening  him  with  his  whip  if  he  did  not  at  once  answer 
his  questions  direct. 

Out  in  the  open,  with  Fitzgerald's  firm  hand  on  his 
collar,  the  footman's  brain  seemed  to  clear.  Fitzgerald 
was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  man's  story,  which  amounted 
to  this  : — 

"  The  Marquis  of  Kingslake  had  made  a  very  early  call 
at  the  Hall  that  morning,  and  informed  the  footman  that 
his  master,  Sir  Samuel,  had  captured  Aneas  O'Hatighan, 
and  forthwith  the  munificent  Marquis  had  ordered  them 
all  to  the  servants'  hall,  and  given  them  a  five  pound  note 
with  which  to  celebrate  the  event. 

"  They  were  just  about  to  begin  their  jollification  when 
there  came  a  crash  and  roar  that  shook  the  house  and  seemed 
to  rip  up  the  earth  and  sky. 

"  After  a  while  they  ventured  to  peep  out,  and  then  they 
saw  that  the  roof  and  window  and  wall  of  Sir  Samuel's  own 
bedroom  was  blown  clean  away  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

"  Sir  Samuel  had  not  $ et  returned.  And  Heaven  knew 
what  would  happen  when  he  did." 

Ralph  Fitzgerald  listened  with  towering  impatience  to 
this  story,  of  which  he  could  make  nothing.  The  un- 
mistakable marks  of  an  explosion  were  plainly  visible  from 
where  he  stood. 

There  were  the  great  rents  in  roof  and  wall,  the  marks  of 
smoke  and  flame  ;  the  scattered  and  blackened  masonry, 
splintered  timbers  and  furniture,  shreds  of  bedding,  gar- 
ments, and  pieces  of  twisted  iron,  and  everywhere  in- 
numerable burnt  and  blackened  fragments  of  paper. 

But  it  was  no  part  of  Ralph  Fitzgerald's  business  at 
Shawtown  Hall  to  inquire  into  its  master's  private  affairs. 
He  flung  a  half-crown  to  the  servant,  and  touching  his 
horse  sharply  with  the  spur,  galloped  off. 

Fitzgerald  thought  quickly  as  he  rode.  He  hated  to  be 
baulked  of  the  object  of  his  errand,  and  he  judged  that  if 
the  Knight  of  Shawtown  returned  home  and  found  his 
house  and  household  in  its  present  state  he  would  not  be 
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likely  to  get  speech  with  him  that  evening — possibly  not  at 
all. 

The  young  fellow's  business  in  the  North  was  all  but 
completed,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  quite  finished  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  return  direct  to  Dublin. 

If  he  wished,  therefore,  to  see  his  cousin  through  with 
this  affair — and  he  was  most  anxious  to  do  so — he  must 
make  the  matter  move  quickly. 

A  few  miles  from  Ballyclare,  in  the  direction  of  Belfast, 
stood  an  inn  where  five  roads  met.  By  some  one  of  these 
roads,  Fitzgerald  reckoned,  Sir  Samuel  must  necessarily 
return  home,  unless  he  rode  across  country,  which,  after  a 
long  day  in  the  saddle,  was  not  likely. 

The  young  man  determined  to  wait  for  his  man  at  this 
inn,  if  he  did  not  chance  to  meet  him  on  the  road. 

Fortune  favoured  him.  When  he  reached  the  inn  he 
found  that  Sir  Samuel  and  a  number  of  the  other  wearied 
riders  had  halted  there. 

Fitzgerald  dashed  into  the  midst  of  this  dishevelled 
crowd,  and  requested  a  few  minutes'  private  speech  with 
Sir  Samuel  Shaw. 

The  baronet  came  out,  heavy,  stiff,  sore,  surly.  He  had 
had  enough  of  splendid-looking  young  aristocrats  for  one 
day,  and  his  little  yellow  eyes  snapped  at  Fitzgerald 
savagely. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  barked. 

"  What  I  asked,"  returned  the  young  fellow  easily. 

He  led  the  way  to  a  quiet  spot  on  the  road,  and  then, 
halting,  presented  his  card,  and  made  known  his  errand. 

Sir  Samuel  looked  at  the  card  he  held  for  some  time  in 
silence.  Then  he  looked  at  Fitzgerald  with  a  sudden  flare 
of  malignity  in  his  little,  sly  eyes. 

"  So,"  he  said  slowly,  "  your  friend  Mr.  Dick  Desmond 
wants  to  fight  me ' 

"  To  kill  you,"  corrected  the  other.     "  You  know  why  ?" 

"  He  wants  to  kill  me  because  one  of  these  days  I'm 
going  to  marry  the 

"  Silence  !  "  gritted  Fitzgerald  ;  "  the  name  of  no  lady 
must  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Now  will  you  do 
me  the  favour  to  name  your  second  ?  " 
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"  A  second  is  not  necessary  since  it  is  to  be  a  duel  to  the 
death,"  returned  Sir  Samuel  after  a  minute's  silence, 
speaking  slowly  and  as  if  thinking  deeply  while  he  spoke. 
"  I  am  a  rich  man,  and  I  have  some  affairs  to  settle  and  a 
wife  to  marry  first.  Let  me  see.  I  will  meet  Mr.  Dick 
Desmond  on  the  Strand  at  Silverstream,  on  this  side  of 
Carrickfergus  town.  It  is  a  quiet  spot  and  about  equally 
distant  from  my  house  and  his,  or  rather  from  old  Maurice 
Desmond's,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  your  friend  boasts  a 
roof-tree  of  his  own  or  any  other  possession." 

"  Be  good  enough,  Sir  Samuel  Shaw,  to  mention  the  date 
and  time  and  the  weapons.  The  choice  rests  with  you." 

"  On  the  Strand  at  Silverstream,  as  I  have  said,  three 
days  from  now — that  is,  on  Saturday  morning  at  six  o'clock. 
Let  the  weapons  be  swords.  Your  friend  has  lately  proved 
himself  amazingly  expert  with  the  pistol  !  "  he  added  with 
an  ugly  smile.  * 

"  I  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Desmond  will  prove  him- 
self as  good  a  swordsman  as  he  is  a  shot,"  answered  Fitz- 
gerald with  emphasis. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Sir  Samuel,  smiling  ;  "we  shall 
see  !  Every  man  is  not  killed  who  is  threatened" 

"  I  will  be  on  the  ground  on  Mr.  Desmond's  behalf,"  said 
Fitzgerald,  "  and,  if  I  ma}'  be  permitted  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion, I  should  recommend  you,  Sir  Samuel  Shaw,  as  a 
matter  of  ordinary  procedure,  to  provide  yourself  with  a 
second." 

"  Keep  your  recommendations,  sir,  for  those  who  need 
them.  I  will  be  on  the  ground  with  or  without  a  second 
just  as  I  like." 

Fitzgerald  bowed  stiffly,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off 
at  speed. 

"  The  old  rascal  has  more  grit  than  I  thought,"  he  told 
Dick  Desmond  that  night.  "  I  really  quite  admired  the 
way  he  took  his  death  sentence." 

He  little  knew  of  the  evil  scheme  that  was  in  Sir  Samuel's 
mind. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SIR  SAMUEL'S  HOMECOMING. 

AN  hour  after  receiving  Dick  Desmond's  challenge  Sir 
Samuel  Shaw  set  out  for  home 

"  You  will  come  home  and  dine  with  me,  Adair  ?  "  he 
said.  The  request  was  clearly  a  command  rather  than  an 
invitation,  yet  the  Squire  accepted  it  without  demur. 

During  the  time  he  remained  at  the  inn  Sir  Samuel  was 
sullen  and  silent,  and  seemed  engrossed  in  gloomy  thought. 
He  made  not  the  slightest  mention,  either  then  or  later,  of 
Ralph  Fitzgerald's  business  with  him.  The  young  officer 
was  a  stranger  to  all  there,  and  no  questions  were  asked. 

But  as  Sir  Samuel  rode  homeward  he  brought  his  horse 
to  a  foot-pace,  and,  drawing  alongside  the  Squire,  engaged 
him  in  close  and  earnest  conversation. 

"  I  would  rather  it  could  have  been  some  other  way," 
said  the  Squire  at  last  doubtfully,  "  but,  after  all,  what 
matter  how  a  man  has  won  his  wife  once  he  has  won  her  ?  " 

The  Squire  laughed  jerkily.  He  was  evidently  desperately 
ill  at  ease,  though  trying  hard  to  convince  himself — and 
his  companion — that  he  was  very  much  the  reverse. 

Sir  Samuel  was  in  no  laughing  mood ;  he  was  savagely 
in  earnest. 

"  You  will  have  the  parson  at  the  house  early  next 
morning,"  he  said  curtly- 

"  He  will  be  there,"  returned  the  other  as  easily  as  he 
was  able. 

"  There  must  be  no  hitch,"  said  Sir  Samuel  grimly, 
"  or —  '  He  broke  off  and  his  square  jaws  shut  with  a  click. 

"  There  will  be  no  hitch,  trust  me,"  answered  Roger 
Adair,  white-faced  and  grim. 

When  they  reached  Shawtown  Hall  Sir  Samuel  had  to  go 
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through  very  much  the  same  procedure  followed  by  Ralph 
Fitzgerald  a  few  hours  previously. 

Sir  Samuel,  however,  grabbed  hold  of  a  groom,  and  in 
violent  and  fiery  language,  also  with  the  persuasive  pistol 
at  his  temple,  commanded  him  to  tell  what  was  the  matter 
with  them  all. 

By  such  heroic  measures  he  succeeded  in  eliciting  the 
entire  story  of  all  that  had  taken  place  that  eventful 
morning  at  Shawtown  Hall. 

Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  there  was 
to  learn  from  the  servants,  he  ordered  dinner  for  two  to 
be  served  up  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Then  he  ushered  Roger  Adair  into  the  dining-room  and 
rang  for  lights,  saying,  "  Wait  here,  Adair,  until  I  come 
back." 

He  then  got  a  large  lantern  and  went  up  the  stairs  to  his 
room.  The  door  was  still  locked.  He  blew  the  lock  to 
pieces  with  a  pistol  shot,  and  standing  on  the  threshold  he 
looked  into  the  room. 

The  roof  was  gone  and  the  outer  wall.  The  floor  sloped 
downward  towards  the  open  space. 

There  was  nothing  left  within  the  room  but  a  few  shreds 
of  clothing  and  furniture. 

The  safe  was  gone  with  the  wall  in  which  it  had  been 
fixed. 

Sir  Samuel  took  one  long,  steadfast  look  at  this  scene  of 
ruin,  then  he  closed  the  door,  and,  carrying  his  lantern, 
went  out. 

He  walked  around  to  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  scene 
of  the  wreckage,  and  went  over  the  ground  carefully, 
swinging  the  lantern  high  and  low.  The  safe,  he  found, 
was  blown  into  pieces,  and  the  twisted  fragments  carried 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

And  the  jewels  were  gone,  jewels  worth  ten  fortunes  ! 

For  half  an  hour  Sir  Samuel  wandered  about  swinging 
the  lantern  amid  the  ruins  of  his  fortune,  staring  at  the 
charred  fragments  that  had  represented  thousands  on 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  unlimited  power  over  his  fellow- 
men. 

He  had  never  entrusted  any  of  his  important  papers  to 
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the  keeping  of  a  solicitor,  but  had  hoarded  them  all  jea- 
lously under  his  own  eye  in  his  own  safe.  And  now — 

An  outlaw — a  hunted  outcast  of  the  hills — had  dared  to 
play  him  this  trick  ! 

Ah,  if  those  who  hung  on  his  word,  trembled  at  his  scowl, 
hated  and  feared  him,  as  they  hated  and  feared  nothing 
else  in  the  universe — if  they  only  knew  !  If  Roger  Adair 
only  knew  ! 

But  they  should  not  know  !  Not  if  Sir  Samuel  could 
help  it. 

His  square  jaws  shut  with  a  snap,  he  straightened  his 
shoulders,  and  strode  away  from  the  ruins  swinging  his 
lantern. 

Sir  Samuel  entered  the  dining-room,, where  Roger  Adair 
sat  waiting  for  him.  His  usually  ruddy  face  was  a  sickly 
pale,  yet  he  walked  with  a  jaunty  air.  He  went  to  the  side- 
board, filled  out  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy,  and  drank  it  off. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Squire  anxiously,  "  your  jewels,  your 
gold,  your  important  papers,  all  gone  to  the  deuce,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Sir  Samuel  quietly,  "  the  back  wall  and 
roof  of  my  bedroom  and  the  safe  I  had  in  it  have  all  gone. 
But  not  my  jewels  and  papers.  These  I  did  not  keep  in 
that  safe  in  my  bedroom." 

"  But,  Sir  Samuel,  you  yourself  have  often  shown  me 
jewels  and  securities  worth,  I  should  think,  millions  in  that 
safe  !  " 

"  Placed  there,  dear  boy,  temporarily  in  that  safe  for 
your  inspection  or  that  of  some  other  friend  or  client." 

Sir  Samuel  laughed  a  hoarse,  cackling  laugh.  What  an 
unthinkable  fool  he  had  been  he  only  then  realised. 

"  I  knew  that  something  like  this  was  bound  to  take 
place  some  day,"  he  went  on  grimly,  "  a  stock  of  old, 
useless  memoranda  were  all  that  it  contained.  These  have 
all  been  blown  to  the  winds  ;  but,  except  for  the  smashing 
of  roof  and  wall,  there's  not  twopence  worth  of  damage 
done." 

"It  appears  to  have  been  O'Haughan  who  did  this," 
said  the  Squire.  "  Heavens  !  What  a  magnificent  rascal  !  " 

"  Glad   you   admire   him  !  "    said   Sir   Samuel  grimly. 
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"  Yes,  it  was  O'Haughan,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  there  was  someone  else  behind  him." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  A  moving  spirit  at  the  back  of  his  tricks — Dick  Des- 
mond !  " 

"  What,  Dick  Desmond  ?     Surely  not  ?  " 

"  Why,  do  you  think  the  fellow  cannot  hate  as  well  as 
the  next  man  ?  He  knows  that  I  am  going  to  marry  your 
daughter,  whom  he  wants  for  himself.  Could  anything  be 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  try  to  ruin  me  or  to  take 
my  life  ?  " 

"  True  enough  ;  yet  O'Haughan,  no  doubt,  has  his  knife 
in  you  himself  on  account  of  the  hanging  of  Shane  Oge, 
and  requires  no  other  stimulus.  I  cannot  think  that 
Desmond  would  be  likely  to  consort  with  an  outlaw." 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Samuel,  "  I  can  produce  evidence — 
sworn  evidence,  clear,  unimpeachable — that  it  was  Dick 
Desmond  who  fired  at  me  in  the  grounds  at  Castle  Adair 
yesterday  evening  with  the  intention  of  murdering  me." 

The  Squire  whistled,  with  arched  brows,  and  looked 
straight  into  Sir  Samuel's  eyes. 

"  Clear,  unimpeachable  evidence  !  "  he  repeated  slowly. 
"  Hum  !  " 

"  I  said  so." 

"  \Vhat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Have  him  arrested  to-morrow  morning  for  shooting, 
with  intent  to  murder,  at  a  county  magistrate— myself, 
that  is  to  say." 

"  That  will  put  him  out  of  the  way  until  your  nuptials 
are  completed,  anyhow,"  said  the  Squire.  "  By  Jove  ! 
Sam,  what  a  long  head  you  have  !  " 

"  Once  in  prison,"  gritted  the  other,  "  he  shall  find  it 
hard  to  make  his  way  out  again,  unless  by  the  gallows- 
road." 

"  By  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  Roger  Adair,  "  I'd  like  well 
to  see  the  rascal's  neck  comfortably  wrung.  But  for  him 
we  should  have  had  no  trouble  with  Eileen." 

The  Squire  would  have  gladly  stayed  all  night  at  the 
Hall,  for  he  was  dog-tired.  But  when  dinner  was  over — a 
hurriedly-prepared  meal — his  host  gave  him  very  clearly 
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to  understand  that  his  room  just  then  would  be  more 
agreeable  than  his  company. 

Sir  Samuel's  last  words  to  speed  his  parting  guest  were 
ominous. 

"  Remember  this,  Adair.  If  anything  should  happen  to 
mar  my  plans  or  prevent  or  delay  my  marriage  on  the  day 
after  to-morrow — I  will  wait  no  longer — into  prison  you 

g°-"' 

Eileen  had  risen  early,  for  she  had  promised  to  meet  Dick 

Desmond,  arid  while  the  day  was  yet  young  she  set  out  to 
meet  her  lover  at  the  foot  of  the  Hazel-Deep. 

Dick  was  there.     He  had  been  waiting  for  some  time. 

He  started  along  the  path  to  meet  her.  When  he  reached 
her  he  took  her  in  his  arms  impetuously. 

"  Eileen,  my  love,"  he  cried,  joy  in  his  voice,  "  I  have 
news  for  you." 

"  News  ?  "  Eileen  repeated.     "  What  news  ?  " 

"  A  friend  of  mine  wrote  some  time  ago  to  Lord  St. 
Legerton,  with  whom  he  happens  to  be  intimate,  explaining 
my  circumstances,  and  asking  if  he  could  find  a  post  for  me. 
A  letter  from  his  Lordship  came  by  mail-coach  yesterday 
evening.  I  got  it  this  morning  at  the  Post  Office.  St. 
Legerton  has  accepted  me  as  his  secretary  and  travelling 
companion.  He  has  done  more  than  accept  me,  darling, 
he  has  accepted  you.  Don't  mind  my  blundering,  dearest. 
You  will  be  with  me,  of  course,  and  we  with  him." 

Eileen  looked  her  astonishment. 

"  He  is  going  to  call  at  London  for  his  young  sister,  who 
is  just  escaping  from  the  toils  of  the  schoolroom,"  explained 
Dick.  "  He  will  take  her  along,  and  he  vows  we  will  be 
the  merriest  party  that  ever  crossed  Europe." 

There  was  a  little  ripple  of  joy  and  laughter  then,  after 
which  Dick  went  on  with  the  practical  part  of  the  scheme. 

"St.  Legerton  has  offered  me  a  salary  of  five  hundred  a 
year,"  he  explained.  "  Not  a  colossal  fortune,  love  of 
mine,  but  rather  better  than  ordinary,  I  think,  as  things  go." 

"  Oh,"  murmured  Eileen,  "  I  never  saw  so  much  money 
all  together  in  my  life  !  " 

"  But  what  are  we  do  first  ?  How  are  we  to  get 
away  ?  "  she  whispered,  clasping  her  hands  on  her  breast 
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in  a  sudden  access  of  excitement  and  agitation  and  with  a 
quick  upleap  of  wide,  half-frightened  eyes. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  it  all  out,  dearest,"  said  her  lover. 
You  will  ride  with  your  pony  again  far  down  the  Shore 
Road  at  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning.  The  Squire 
will  be  in  bed  ;  there  will  be  no  suspicion.  I  will  join  you 
on  the  Shore  Road,  and  we  shall  ride  together  to  Mrs. 
Power's  house — you  know  her  ;  she  is  a  far-out  relation  of 
mine,  and  she  will  help  us  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  I  will 
get  a  special  licence,  and  Mr.  Barrymore  will  be  waiting  for 
us  at  Mrs.  Power's  house,  and  will  marry  us  the  moment  we 
get  there.  Now,  dearest,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Dick,  I  cannot  think  just  now  ;  you  must  think  for 
me,"  Eileen  murmured.  ','  It  seems  all  right." 

"  All  right  it  is,  my  love.  St.  Legerton  has  sent  me  a 
cheque  for  £50  in  advance  on  my  salary." 

"  Now  Eileen,  dearest — just  this  much  more — I'll  cash 
this  cheque  at  once,  and  you  will  buy  whatever  you  require 
for  the  journey  in  town,  and  send  that  and  anything  you 
wish  to  take  from  home  to  Mrs.  Power's  by  Ned  Alison. 

"  I  will  have  a  travelling  carriage,  with  swift  horses,  at 
Mrs.  Power's  door,  "  continued  Dick.  "  The  moment  the 
ceremony  is  completed  we  shall  go  off  to  Dublin,  and  we 
shall  be  leagues  away  before  we  are  missed." 

"  It  seems  very  easy,"  whispered  Eileen,  letting  her  head 
sink  on  her  lover's  shoulder,  "  but  why  wait  till  Saturday  ? 
I  think  that  even  now — this  minute — would  not  be  too 
soon." 

She  little  knew  how  absolutely  right  was  her  intuition. 

Dick  hesitated,  began  to  say  something,  stammered,  and 
stopped  dead. 

"  Have  you  forgotten,  Dick,"  Eileen  went  on  nervously, 
"  Sir  Samuel's  horrible  threat  that  in  three  days'  time  he 
would  force  rne  to  become  his  wife  ?  It  is  just  three  days 
until  Saturday." 

"  No,  I  do  not  forget,"  answered  Dick,  speaking  with 
evident  difficulty,  "  but  I  hope  I  have  occupied  the  man's 
mind  with  another  matter  in  the  meantime.  The  fact  is, 
as  things  have  turned  out,  I  can't  get  away  before  Saturday. 
I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  you,  my  Eileen,  by  telling  you 
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this.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  hinders  me  from  taking  you 
away,  my  darling,  this  very  hour.  Shaw  has  received  and 
accepted  rny  challenge  to  fight  him,  and  he  has  appointed 
Saturday  morning  for  our  meeting.  It  is  to  be  on  the 
Strand  at  Silverstream  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Ralph  Fitzgerald  arranged  it  all.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  shirk  that  meeting." 

Eileen  uttered  a  cry  of  pain  and  terror. 

"  You  will  kill  him,  or  he  will  kill  you,"  she  cried. 
"  What  an  unlucky  challenge  !  " 

"  I  meant  to  kill  the  rascal,"  said  Dick  slowly,  "  but  now 
I  will  not.  I  am  too  happy.  And  as  for  killing  me,  my 
love,  Sam  Shaw  could  not  touch  rne  if  he  tilted  at  me  until 
the  end  of  his  days.  I  shall  fence  with  him  until  he  is 
well  blown,  then  I  shall  press  him  hard,  disarm  him,  hold 
him  at  my  mercy,  and  let  him  go.  He'll  be  glad  enough 
to  get  off  on  those  terms." 

Eileen  looked  up  with  a  wavering  smile. 

"  That's  settled,  then,"  she  said  resignedly.  "  What 
must  be  must  be.  But  I  shall  have  no  peace  of  mind  until 
those  three  dreadful  days  are  past.  That  unlucky  meeting 
is  the  only  thing  now  that  stands  between  us  and  our 
happiness." 

"  It  shall  not  stand  long,"  said  Dick,  with  gay  confidence. 
"  Nothing  can  come  between  us  and  our  happiness  now. 
The  tide  has  turned,  and  you  and  I  are  on  the  top  of  the 
wave,  bound  for  blue  skies  and  smooth  and  sunny  seas  !  " 

They  talked  on  for  some  time  longer,  arranging  with  the 
minutest  care  every  detail  of  their  projected  flight,  lest,  by 
any  chance,  it  should  miscarry. 

And  then  they  parted.  Eileen  went  straight  home,  so 
excited  was  she  and  in  such  a  hurry  to  begin  her  secret 
preparations.  When  she  reached  the  house  she  found  that 
her  father  was  just  mounting  his  horse. 

"  Going  into  town,  dad  ?  "  she  said  softly. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  shortly,  "  I'm  going  into  town,  the 
last  time  maybe  I'll  be  free  to  go  there,  for  Sir  Samuel  Shaw 
is  going  to  throw  me  into  a  debtor's  prison,  to  lie  there 
until  the  end  of  my  life  unless  you  act  like  a  Christian 
woman  and  marry  him  at  once  !  " 


CHAPTER  X. 

ANEAS  O'HAUGHAN'S  WARNING. 

ON  leaving  Eileen,  Dick  Desmond  rapidly  climbed  the 
hill  on  the  other  side  of  which  lay  Bradyen  Hall,  his  home, 
or  rather  old  Maurice  Desmond's  dwelling-place,  for  the 
great  new  mansion,  with  its  ostentatious  outside  magnifi- 
cence and  the  sordid  griping  avarice  that  ruled  within  it, 
had  few  of  the  characteristics  of  a  home  except  its  sheltering 
roof. 

But  it  was  not  of  these  things  that  Dick  Desmond  was 
thinking,  or  of  any  other  unpleasantness  in  the  world,  as 
he  breasted  the  side  of  Collinward  with  long,  springy, 
vigorous  steps. 

Youth,  life,  love  laughed  with  him  and  before  him.  At 
last  he  was  free  !  Free  from  the  bitter  thraldom  of  poverty 
and  dependence. 

Filled  with  such  thoughts,  his  heart  sang  ;  his  handsome 
face  glowed  with  joy.  He  burst  into  a  snatch  of  an  old 
love-song. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  footstep  behind  him — a  man's  step, 
light,  rapid,  firm.  He  quickened  his  pace.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed  by  anybody.  No  company  at  -that 
moment  could  be  half  so  pleasant  as  his  own  thoughts. 
But  the  footsteps  gained  on  him. 

"  Mr.  Dick  Desmond,  I  believe  ?  "  said  a  voice  at  his 
elbow. 

He  wheeled  round  and  saw  a  tall,  young  man,  an  absolute 
stranger  to  him. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  he  answered.  "  But  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  met 

"  That  is  so,"  interrupted  the  other,  "  and  as  we  are  not 
likely  to  meet  again  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  I  am 
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here  to  warn  you,  Mr.  Dick  Desmond,  of  an  impending 
danger  with  which  you  are  threatened  at  this  moment." 

"  Danger  ?  "  repeated  Dick  incredulously.  It  was  hard 
to  be  dragged  down  to  the  earth  so  suddenly.  "  Why — 
what  ?  "  Then  broke  off  with  a  short  easy  laugh.  "  You 
surely  do  not  mean  that  it  is  in  connection  with  my  pro- 
spective duel  with  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  on  Saturday  morning  ? ' 

"  No,"  answered  the  other  slowly.  "  I  did  not  know  ot 
it,  but  it  furnishes  an  additional  motive  for  your  enemy's 
desire  to  get  rid  of  you  before  Saturday.  Sam  Shaw  never 
had  the  smallest  intention  of  giving  you  that  opportunity 
to  spit  his  precious  person  !  How  were  you  fool  enough  to 
think  so  ?  " 

"  You  are  free  of  speech  for  a  stranger,"  said  Dick 
haughtily.  "  I  may  tell  you  that  the  meeting  was  duly 
arranged  and  my  antagonist  seemed  ready  enough  for  it." 

"  Mere  bluff.     A  blind  to  cover  his  real  intentions." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Listen,"  returned  the  stranger  in  alert  tones.  "  If 
you  wish  to  avoid  the  prison,  ending  probably  with  the 
scaffold,  you  must  get  out  of  this  at  once — fly  the  country. 
Your  chance  is  now — before  the  ports  are  closed  against 
you." 

"  Fly  the  country  like  a  criminal!  Run  from  Sam  Shaw ! " 
cried  Dick,  his  temper  rising.  "  No  thanks ;  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  countryside." 

"  Then,  believe  me,  you  are  doomed." 

"  \Vhat  ground  have  you  for  that  assertion  ?  "  demanded 
Dick.  "  I  am  not  even  aware  I  have  in  any  way  broken 
the  law." 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  your  breaking  the  law.  It  is 
the  law  that  is  going  to  break  you.  A  warrant  has  been 
issued  for  your  arrest  for  shooting  at,  with  intent  to  murder, 
Sir  Samuel  Shaw  at  Castle  Adair  on  the  day  before 
yesterday." 

"  Well,  how  could  they  convict  me  without  evidence  ?  " 

"  There  would  be  evidence,"  and  the  stranger  laughed  an 
unpleasant,  though  musical,  laugh.  "  Nothing  simpler. 
One  or  two  of  Sir  Sam's  hirelings,  whom  he  keeps  under  his 
thumb,  could  readily  and  staunchly  swear  that  they  saw 
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you  fire  those  shots.     You're  a  good  marksman,  and " 

"  I'm  a  fair  shot,  I  grant,  but  I  could  not  have  done  that 
bit  of  shooting  to  save  my  soul,"  cried  Dick. 

"  All  this  may  be  true,  but  it  would  not  mend  your  case. 
And  even  should  you  finally  prove  your  innocence,  it  could 
not  be  done  in  a  day.  Think  !  What  would  become  of 
her,  the  lady  to  whom  you  are  bethrothed,  should  you  be 
shut  up  behind  prison  walls  for  a  while  ?  " 

"Great  heaven  !  "  cried  Dick,  the  sweat  breaking  on 
his  brow,  "  but  the  whole  thing  is  unthinkable." 

"  You  are  wasting  time,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Every 
moment  is  precious  now." 

He  swept  a  lightning  glance  around,  as  if  expecting  to 
see  a  posse  of  constables  appearing  over  the  ridge  of  a  hill 
or  climbing  up  the  steep,  and  continued  rapidly — 

"  Can  you  not  see  that  it  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  a  scheme 
to  put  you  out  of  the  way,  so  that  this  Shaw  may  have  a 
free  hand  to  force  Miss  Eileen  Adair  into  a  marriage  with 
him  ?  " 

"  I  see,"  said  Dick  slowly,  after  a  silence,  "  but  I'll  stand 
my  ground.  I  have  entered  into  engagements  which  must 
be  fulfilled,  and " 

"  Why  not  have  some  of  them  fulfilled  by  deputy  ?  " 

Dick  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  decision.  Although 
bearing  the  appearance  of  friendliness,  he  resented  fiercely 
the  persistent  interference  of  this  stranger,  who  had  not 
vouchsafed  even  to  give  his  name,  in  matters  so  exclusively 
private  and  personal — matters  in  which  the  name  of  Eileen 
had  been  taken  on  this  strange  man's  lips,  and  who  seemed 
in  some  inconceivable  way  to  be  aware  of  or  to  divine  the 
arrangements  just  newly  made  for  their  runaway  marriage. 

"  If  Shaw  dares  to  take  me  into  Court,"  he  said  hotly, 
"  I  will  cover  him  with  ignominy  !  I  will  show  to  all  that 
his  reason  for  trumping  up  false  charges  against  me  and 
throwing  me  into  prison  was  to  avoid  fighting  me — after 
pretending  to  accept  my  challenge." 

"  How  much  can  you  make  of  that  matter  without  ex- 
posing Miss  Adair's  name  in  the  public  Court  ?  " 

A  note  of  half -suppressed  scorn  was  in  the  stranger's 
voice. 
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Dick  leaped  to  it  as  to  a  scourge.  He  was  mad  with  the 
other  man  for  having  seen  this  inevitable  aspect  of  the  case 
so  quickly  and  clearly.  He  was  far  madder  with  himself 
for  jiot  having  seen  it  first. 

"  Listen  !  "  continued  the  other  man,  still  speaking 
rapidly,  and  again  sweeping  the  landscape  with  his  glance. 

'  Tramp  right  on  over  the  hills  to  Belfast  ;  avoid  roads 
and  houses  and  people.  Go  into  a  barber's  shop  in  town, 
buy  a  wig  and  beard,  and  put  them  on.  Then  go  to  Holi- 
man's  the  clerical  tailor,  and  buy  a  suit  of  clerical  black 
and  a  white  clerical  collar.  Get  into  them  as  quick  as  you 
can.  You  will  make  an  admirable  parson.  Then  post  like 
the  deuce  to  Dublin.  The  rest  is  easy." 

Dick  clenched  his  fists  with  an  almost  irresistible  desire 
to  knock  the  fellow  down.  It  struck  him  that  this  stranger 
so  remarkably  well  informed  about  his  private  affairs,  with 
his  smiling  eyes  and  tongue  tipped  with  scorn,  was  trying 
to  scare  him  out  of  the  neighbourhood  at  a  juncture  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  be  there. 

"  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  !  "  he  snapped.  "  I  do 
not  believe  that  my  arrest  and  imprisonment  on  a  false 
charge  on  which  you  lay  so  much  stress  is  either  probable 
or  practicable.  And  even  if  it  were,  I  should  stand  my 
ground.  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  the  appearance  of 
crime  when  I  have  committed  none." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  yourself  alone — your  own  vanity," 
said  the  other,  the  scorn  in  his  voice  gathering — "  not  of 
the  lady,  who r" 

"  By  heaven  !  am  I  going  to  take  insolent  dictation  about 
that  lady  from  you  ?  "  cried  Dick.  "  Prove  your  right, 
sir,  to  mention  that  lady's  name,  or  to  interfere  in  what 
concerns  only  her  and  me  !  " 

His  hand  was  on  his  sword.  He  drew  up  the  blade  with 
an  impetuous  movement,  his  grey  eyes  glittering  stormily. 

But  before  the  blade  could  be  swept  clear  of  its  scabbard 
the  stranger  sprang  upon  him  with  incredible  swiftness, 
caught  his  two  wrists  together,  and  imprisoned  them  both 
in  one  of  his  hands  in  a  grip  of  steel 

Dick  Desmond  was  a  powerful  young  man,  an  excellent 
all-round  athlete,  but  now,  writhe  and  struggle  and  strain 
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as  he  would,  he  could  not  free  his  wrists  from  the  grasp  of 
those  long,  shapely  fingers  that  had  closed  upon  them. 

"  You  obstinate  fool  !  "  said  the  stranger,  his  black  eyes 
holding  Dick's.  "  I  prove  my  right  to  mention  that  lady's 
name  and  to  interfere  in  what  concerns  her  by  refraining 
from  breaking  your  back  for  her  sake.  But  why  should  I 
bother  with  you  further.  I'd  best  let  you  go  to  the  doom 
that  is  waiting  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  hurled  Dick's  arms  from  him  with  a  force 
that  made  their  owner  feel  as  if  his  shoulders  were  dis- 
located, and,  turning,  sprang  down  the  side  of  an  old  dis- 
used quarry  overgrown  with  briar,  thorn,  and  hazel  bushes 
that  gashed  the  side  of  the  hill  close  to  where  they  had  been 
standing. 

Dick  leaped  to  the  side  of  the  quarry  and  looked  down. 
Though  the  place  was  choked  with  bushes  the  rocky  wall 
at  that  place  was  steep  as  the  side  of  a  house.  He  heard 
the  man  crashing  through  the  thick  green  brake,  he  saw 
the  branches  swing  and  shake.  Before  they  had  quivered 
into  stillness  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  stranger's  tall, 
agile  figure  disappearing  behind  a  fold  of  the  hill  on  which 
.he  quarry  gave. 

"  Heavens  !  "  cried  Dick,  gazing  with  bewildered  eyes 
at  the  empty  space  where  the  stranger's  form  had  dis- 
appeared, "that  could  be  only  one  man — AneasO'Haughan." 

He  pushed  up  his  sleeves,  and  glanced  with  a  touch  of 
self  scorn  at  the  livid  marks  on  his  hard,  muscular  wrists. 

"  There  is  only  one  man  in  Ireland  who  could  have  done 
that,"  he  muttered.  "  Maybe  it  would  be  as  well  that  I 
should  pay  some  heed  to  his  warning  after  all/' 

Dick  Desmond  stood  still  for  a  minute  more,  gazing 
vacantly  into  the  sunlit  space  where  Aneas  O'Haughan  had 
vanished  from  his  view ;  then  he  pulled  himself  together, 
and  turning,  continued  his  climb  up  the  hill,  but  in  a  mood 
widely  different  from  the  joyous  temper  in  which  he  had 
begun  it. 

He  was  now  thinking  hard. 

What  if  the  story  that  this  man  had  told  him  were  true  ? 
he  asked  himself.  And  now  that  he  guessed  who  the  stranger 
was  he  seemed  to  see  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 
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What  if  he  should  be  arrested  ?  he  asked  himself, 
and  thus  prevented  from  taking  Eileen  away  and  marry- 
ing her,  and  joining  St.  Legerton  waiting  for  him  in 
Dublin  ? 

The  thought  filled  him  with  consternation.  He  no  longer 
felt  bravely  disposed  to  pit  his  conscious  rectitude  against 
wily  fraud. 

He  resolved  to  go  down  at  once  to  the  house  and  take 
Eileen's  little  love  notes  out  of  his  desk,  where  he  had 
treasured  them,  the  only  thing  he  wanted  to  carry  away 
from  Bradyen  Hall.  Then  he  would  seek  Ned  Alison,  and 
send  a  message  direct  to  Eileen.  He  would  meet  her  once 
again,  explain  the  situation,  make  some  necessary  change 
in  their  plans,  and  then  keep  out  of  the  way  for  the  present, 
and  await  further  developments.  Then  he  would  shape  his 
course  according  to  circumstances. 

By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  this  decision  he  had  passed 
the  hill,  and  was  descending  through  a  thick  plantation  on 
to  the  avenue  leading  to  Bradyen  Hall. 

But  before  he  had  gone  a  score  of  yards  up  the  shady 
avenue,  bordered  on  either  hand  by  young  plantations  and 
clumps  of  blossoming  shrubs,  a  dozen  men  sprang  out  upon 
him  from  either  side  of  the  thick,  flowery  cover.  He  was 
dealt  a  crashing  blow  from  behind  on  the  back  of  the  head 
which  knocked  him  to  the  ground  senseless. 

When  he  recovered  his  faculties  he  found  himself  in  a 
coach  bowling  rapidly  along  the  Shore  Road  towards 
Carrickfergus.  He  had  handcuffs  on  his  wrists.  In  the 
coach  with  him  were  two  constables  ;  there  were  two  others 
on  the  box  seat  with  the  driver. 

The  coach  was  surrounded  by  a  score  of  men  on  horse- 
back, dark-browed,  burly  fellows  whom  Dick  recognised  as 
Sir  Samuel  Shaw's  own  especial  following. 

As  Dick's  awakening  senses  gradually  took  in  these,  his 
surroundings,  he  became  conscious  of  a  heavy,  aching  pain 
in  the  back  of  his  head,  and  a  dizzy  throbbing  through  all 
his  brain. 

Then  he  remembered  the  blow.  He  turned  to  the  con- 
stable, who  seemed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  others,  with 
anger  in  his  eyes. 
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"  Why  have  I  been  treated  in  this  brutal  and  outrageous 
fashion  ?  "  he  demanded  fiercely. 

"  You  are  in  the  law's  hands,"  returned  the  constable 
stolidly.  "  As  for  the  tap  over  the  head,  you  were  knocked 
down  because  our  instructions  were  that  you  were  a  dan- 
gerous criminal,  and  would  have  to  be  secured  by  force. 
And  so,  here  you  are,  you  see." 

"  By  what  and  whose  authority  have  you  dared  to  per- 
petrate this  outrage,"  cried  Dick.  "  I  will  make  all  who 
had  a  hand  in  this  smart,  I  tell  you  !  " 

"  You  are  like  to  do  most  of  the  smarting  yourself, 
master,"  retorted  the  constable. 

He  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and,  after  unfolding  it 
with  his  blunt  fingers,  proceeded  to  read  aloud  from  it  in 
portentous  tones. 

The  document  was  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Richard 
Desmond,  of  Bradyen  Hall,  for  shooting  at,  with  intent  to 
murder,  Sir  Samuel  Shaw,  Bart.,  of  Shawtown  Hall,  etc. 

This  was  clothed  in  legal  phraseology,  but  exactly  em- 
bodied the  information  and  the  warning  given  him  half- 
an-hour  before  by  Aneas  O'Haughan. 

Ah,  if  he  had  only  harkened  to  that  warning  !  If  he  had 
only  used  that  precious  half-hour  in  getting  out  of  the  way. 

The  coach  now  was  travelling  at  a  rapid  rate  along  the 
level  shore  road  by  the  verge  of  the  silvery  sea  ;  but  Dick 
saw  no  one  passing,  for  the  horsemen  kept  so  close  to  the 
vehicle  that  they  obscured  the  view  from  the  windows. 
And  Dick  began  to  consider  that  owing  to  the  manner  of  his 
arrest  none  of  his  friends  would  know  anything  of  his  plight 
— not  Eileen,  nor  Ralph  Fitzgerald,  nor  his  old  uncle,  who, 
bad  as  he  was,  would  be  sure  to  bestir  himself  in  a  matter 
like  this.  And  he  would  be  left  helpless  in  the  grip  of  his  re- 
morseless and  murderous  enemy  to  fight  his  own  unequal 
battle  all  alone. 

This  was  a  depressing  and  disconcerting  thought.  He  put 
his  face  close  to  the  glass  and  tried  to  see  out.  If  he  could 
only  see  and  signal  to  someone  whom  he  knew  ! 

What  he  did  see  was  the  Gallows  Green  of  Carrickfergus — 
then  the  Assize  town  of  the  county  of  Antrim — with  its 
triangle  of  three  grim  posts,  from  the  cross  beams  of  which 
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three  bodies  hung  swaying  and  creaking  dismally  in  the  wind 
from  the  sea. 

"  They're  enjoyin'  the  breeze  up  there,  them  gallows 
tassels,"  grinned  the  constable,  "  but  I'm  afeard  we'll  have 
to  take  one  of  them  down  soon.  That  one,"  he  continued, 
pointing,  "was  sentenced  to  be  shut  up  for  a  week  in  the 
lowest  dungeon  of  the  tower,  where  the  water  rats  would 
rather  eat  live  prisoners  than  dead  ones.  He  petitioned 
to  be  hanged  instead,  and  he  had  his  way." 

"  You  will  soon  have  an  idea  of  the  wisdom  of  his  choice, 
for  you  are  going  into  that  very  dungeon,"  the  man  added 
with  a  grim  smile. 

"  Whatever  villainy  you  attempt  to  play  off  on  me  you'll 
answer  for  it  with  your  neck  !  "  cried  Dick  fiercely,  though 
he  had  not  the  slightest  assurance  that  his  threat  would 
ever  be  fulfilled,  "  you  and  the  rascal  who  set  you  on. 
Make  no  doubt  about  that  !  " 

He  looked  across  the  Gallows  Green,  with  its  three- 
legged  gibbet  and  gruesome  appendages,  to  the  tall,  square 
keep  of  Carrickfergus  Castle,  frowning  just  beyond,  with 
its  curtain  walls  and  embattled  gate  and  toothed  port- 
cullis. 

Within  the  precincts  of  that  gloomy  and  stern  old 
fortalice  many  a  man  had  lost  his  head,  men  of  mark  in 
comparison  with  whom  Dick  Desmond,  poor  and  without 
influence,  knew  himself  less  than  a  grain  of  sand. 

It  was  a  frightful  anti-climax  to  the  golden  hopes,  the 
long  glorious  vista  of  youth  and  love  and  life's  enjoyment 
that  had  opened  before  him  with  such  cloudless  radiance 
only  that  very  morning. 

He  had  little  time,  however,  for  further  speculation  on 
the  uncertainties  of  his  position  ;  the  grim  certainties  of  it 
claimed  all  his  thoughts. 

The  Castle  gate  opened  to  receive  him,  and  shut  at  his 
back.  His  guards  conducted  him  to  the  door  of  the  tower, 
where  three  warders  were  waiting  to  take  him  in  charge. 

He  was  conducted  into  a  guardroom  within  the  archway 
of  the  door,  and  there  searched  by  the  warders,  who  took 
possession  of  everything  on  his  person  except  his  clothes, 
including  his  watch,  chain,  purse,  and  pocket-book,  the 
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latter  containing  St.  Legerton's  letter  and  cheque  for  fifty 
pounds. 

Thus  he  was  not  only  deprived  of  all  his  money  and 
valuables,  but  through  St.  Legerton's  letter  Sir  Samuel 
Shaw  would  speedily  be  put  in  possession  of  all  his  hopes 
and  plans  and  his  arrangements  for  flight  with  Eileen. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  he  was  down  in  the  deep,  dripping 
heart  of  the  Black  Rock  of  Fergus,  lower  down  than  the 
bottom  level  of  the  Castle  well,  the  sea  around  and  above 
him,  slime  and  rottenness  all  about  him,  alone  in  a  silence 
and  darkness  that  could  be  felt. 

The  massive  iron  door  had  swung  to  ;  it  was  double- 
locked,  chained,  and  barred  on  the  outer  side.  He  was  in 
the  dread  dungeon  of  the  water-rats. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  WATER-RAT  DUNGEON. 

IN  the  dungeon  of  the  water-rats  Dick  Desmond  was 
fighting  for  his  life. 

After  he  was  locked  into  that  abode  of  horror  and  darkness 
he  began  by  feeling  carefully  all  round  the  walls,  as,  no 
doubt,  other  unfortunates  had  done  before  him,  for  any 
possible  or  impossible  way  of  escape.  He  found  nothing 
but  solid  rock,  slimy  and  rough-hewn,  down  which  water 
trickled  as  it  dripped,  dripped  from  the  invisible  roof ;  that 
and  the  mouth  of  the  chute  through  which  he  judged  the 
rats  came  and  went  between  the  dungeon  and  the  water. 
It  was  too  small  for  a  man  to  pass  through  it,  and,  therefore, 
hopeless  as  a  way  of  escape. 

He  immediately  realised  that  the  dungeon  was  full  of  the 
evil  little  creatures.  They  squeaked  and  scurried  all 
round  him,  over  his  feet  as  he  walked,  up  his  legs.  They 
seemed  to  be  merely  feeling  about  him  at  first,  scenting  him, 
getting  to  know  what  he  was  ;  but  soon  they  bit  viciously  at 
his  feet,  they  ran  up  his  legs,  biting  as  they  went.  He 
knocked  them  off  with  his  fists,  kicked  and  trampled  them 
with  his  feet.  But  this  did  not  seem  to  lessen  their  numbers. 

It  was  some  protection  to  Dick  that  he  still  wore  the  high 
leather  riding  boots  rising  above  his  knees  and  the  buckskin 
riding-breeches  which  he  had  worn  in  the  morning  when 
he  rode  into  Belfast  to  the  post  office  to  get  Lord  St. 
Legerton's  letter. 

He  felt  all  over  the  floor  of  the  dungeon  with  his  feet  and 
hands.  There  might,  he  thought,  be  a  fetter  or  a  chain, 
any  forgotten  piece  of  lumber  that  he  might  use  as  a 
weapon.  At  last  he  kicked  against  something  hard.  He 
picked  it  up,  felt  all  along  it  from  end  to  end  and  dis- 
covered it  was  a  long  heavy  ended  bone. 

85 
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He  knew  what  would  happen  if  his  strength  failed — if  he 
became  exhausted,  and  had  to  sink  down — what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  owner  of  the  bone  he  now  held  in  his  hand  as 
a  weapon.  His  one  hope  was  that  before  that  should 
happen  he  would  be  brought  before  the  Court. 

Standing  by  the  mouth  of  the  chute,  kicking,  trampling, 
striking  with  the  bone  he  held,  he  felt  he  must  have 
slain  thousands  of  his  little  assilants  with  his  grim 
weapon. 

The  dreadful  hours  dragged  past,  but  no  one  came. 
Possibly  no  one  would  come  for  days.  It  was  quite 
possible  that  the  magistrates  before  whom  he  should  be 
tried  did  not  know  that  he  was  there  at  all.  He  had  been 
brought  no  food^  or  drink.  It  was  plain  to  him  now  that 
he  had  been  thrust  into  this  terrible  place  by  his  arch- 
enemy so  that  he  should  suffer  death  before  ever  law  or 
justice  or  the  light  of  day  should  shine  on  him  again. 

Still,  Dick  set  his  teeth  and  fought  on  despairingly.  He 
was  strong  ;  he  did  not  mean  to  be  beaten  in  the  battle — 
not,  at  least,  until  the  last  gasp.  But  he  had  grown 
terribly  thirsty ;  his  mouth  and  throat  were  dry  and 
parched,  and  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  violent  exertion,  he 
felt  himself  weakening.  And  he  knew  that  if  once  he  sank 
down  it  would  be  the  end  of  him. 

He  began  to  shout.  Surely  someone  would  hear,  but  no 
one  did.  Then  he  remembered  that  he  was  far  below  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  Castle  Well,  and  no  one  ever  came 
there.  No  one  had  any  business  there.  If  a  prisoner  were 
put  in  there  he  needed  no  guarding. 

Dick  felt  blood  warm  on  his  hands — his  own  perhaps — 
perhaps  that  of  his  assailants'  ?  The  rats,  too,  seemed  to 
feel  it,  or  scent  it.  They  grew  fiercer  in  their  attack,  and 
Dick  grew  weaker  ;  his  brain  reeled,  his  strength  forsook 
him,  darkness  swept  down  upon  him.  He  struck  feebly, 
and  then  not  at  all  ! 

At  the  same  time  that  Dick  Desmond  was  suffering  in 
the  darkness  of  the  water-rat  dungeon,  a  coach  drew  up  at 
the  gate  of  Carrickfergus  Castle.  On  the  coach  were  a  driver 
and  a  footman,  with  an  outrider  behind — all  prim-looking 
fellows  in  dark  liveries  as  far  as  could  be  seen  of  them.  A 
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man  alighted  from  the  coach  as  it  drew  up,  a  big  man,  with 
slightly-stooping  shoulders  and  iron-grey  hair  and  beard. 

The  rest  of  the  town  was  wrapped  in  darkness.  The 
burghers  of  Carrickfergus  did  not  then  care  to  put  up  lights 
for  the  benefit  of  casual  wayfarers,  and  they  could  find  their 
way  about  themselves  without  them. 

Few  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  were  in  bed  that  night, 
though  they  kept  early  hours  as  a  rule.  On  this  night  the 
dark  streets  were  alive  with  clamour,  for  on  this  night  a 
great  gala  was  to  be  held  at  Joymount  House. 

Around  it  a  galaxy  of  lights  winked  and  glittered  every- 
where. 

A  grand  masked  ball  was  to  be  held  that  night,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  afoot  and  agog  to  see  and  hear. 

It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  the  iron-grey  man  was 
one  of  the  revellers  on  his  way  to  the  masque  at  Joymount. 
He  went  straight  up  to  the  sentinel  who  was  pacing  to  and 
fro  before  the  Castle  gate  and  demanded  admittance  on 
urgent  buisness  with  Mr.  Lyndon,  the  Constable  of  the 
Castle. 

"  Guard  !  "  called  the  sentinel,  and  a  soldier  issued  from 
the  guardhouse  within  the  archway  of  the  Castle  gate. 

"  The  Constable  will  not  see  you  to-night,"  said  the 
soldier  shortly. 

"  But  I  must  see  him,"  said  the  iron-grey  man  in  im- 
perious tones. 

"  He  is  going  with  his  son  to  the  masque,  sir,"  returned 
the  soldier,  somewhat  impressed  by  the  visitor's  tone. 
"  He's  busy,  and  will  see  no  one — that's  his  orders." 

"  And  these  are  mine  !  "  said  the  visitor,  taking  out  a 
card,  and  rapidly  scribbling  on  the  back  of  it — 

"  About  the  forged  cheque  and  the  mortgage,"  he  wrote. 
On  the  face  of  the  card  was  printed,  "  Jacob  Coome,  of 
Messrs.  Coome,  Rae  &  Burton,  solicitors,  Dublin." 

"  Carry  that  card  to  the  Constable  at  once,  and  tell  him 
to  read  what  is  on  the  back  of  it,"  commanded  the  iron- 
grey  man,  putting  the  card  with  a  guinea  into  the  soldier's 
hand. 

"  Right,  sir  !  "  grinned  the  soldier,  saluting,  and  starting 
with  alacrity  towards  the  Constable's  quarters. 
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The  iron-grey  man  followed  close  at  the  soldier's  heels. 
Arrived  at  the  Constable's  quarters,  the  soldier  knocked 
at  the  door  of  his  sitting-room,  entered,  saluted,  and  pre- 
sented the  card  and  the  message. 

The  Constable  read  the  card  on  both  sides. 

"  Tell  him  to  come  in,"  said  Lyndon  in  an  uncertain 
voice.  But  the  iron-grey  man  was  already  in  the  room. 

"  You  are — Mr.  Jacob  Coome — I  see]  of  the  firm  of 
Coome,  Rae  &  Burton,"  said  the  Constable,  nervously 
fumbling  with  the  card. 

His  visitor  bowed  gravely. 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance,  Mister 
Coome,"  said  the  Constable,  making  an  altogether  vain 
effort  to  hide  his  anxiety.  "  May  I  ask  what  is  your 
business  with  me  ?  " 

"  That  !  "  answered  the  iron-grey  man,  laying  a  long 
forefinger  on  the  words  he  had  written  on  the  obverse  side 
of  the  card. 

"  I — I  don't — understand,"  faltered  the  Constable  ;  but 
quite  evidently  he  did. 

"  I  will  explain,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  In  the  first  place, 
you  are  not  over  well-off,  Mr.  Lyndon.  Six  and  fourpence 
a  day  is  not  a  very  liberal  salary  for  the  Constable  of  this 
Castle,  but  it  is  all  you  have." 

"  It  is  all  I  have,"  allowed  the  Constable,  "  though  the 
last  Constable  had  double  that  sum." 

"  Precisely.  And  you  belong  to  an  old  family,  and  you 
have,  extravagant  tastes.  You  found  that  you  could  not 
live  on  your  six  and  fourpence,  so  you  mortgaged  your 
estate  to  Sir  Samuel  Shaw,  and  the  money  you  raised  on 
the  mortgage  you  and  your  son  have  got  through  long  ago." 

"  You  seem  very  well  acquainted  with  my  affairs,  'sir," 
said  the  Constable  testily,  but  his  face  had  grown  white 
while  the  other  talked. 

"It  is  my  business  to  know  things,"  said  the  lawyer 
cheerfully. 

"Go  on,  then,"  said  the  Constable,  not  at  all  hopefully. 

"  Then  your  son,  who  was  secretary  to  Sir  Samuel  Shaw, 
forged  a  cheque  on  him  for  five  hundred  pounds.  Sir 
Samuel  discovered  the  forgery,  got  hold  of  the  cheque,  and 
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did  not  prosecute  your  son.  But  from  that  day  he  has 
held  you  both  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

The  Constable  collapsed  into  a  chair,  his  face  the  hue  of 
death. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?"  he  gasped. 

"  Wait,"  said  the  iron-grey  man,  raising  his  hand  ;  "  I  am 
coming  to  that.  I  propose  to  give  you  back  the  mortgage 
on  your  estate  and  the  forged  cheque  which  Shaw  holds 
over  the  head  of  your  son." 

"  My  God  !  "  the  Constable  grated  out,  "  You  don't 
mean  that  ?  " 

"  I  mean  it,  and  I  am  here  to  do  it — on  a  condition." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Take  Dick  Desmond  out  of  the  water-rat  dungeon  at 
once,  give  him  some  kind  of  disguise — say,  your  son's  rig 
for  the  masked  ball — accompany  him  with  me  outside  the 
Castle  gate,  and  drive  with  us  in  my  coach,  which  stands 
at  the  Castle  gate,  one  mile  along  the  road,  where  you  will 
be  set  down  safe  and  sound.  This  latter  is  only  a  pre- 
caution against  your  giving  the  alarm  and  pursuing  and 
retaking  your  prisoner — see  ?  " 

"  I  dare  not  do  it,"  said  the  Constable,  quaking,  "  Sir 
Sam  would  hang  my  son  for  forgery." 

"  And  you  sit  there  and  call  yourself  a  man,"  thundered 
Jacob  Coome,  "  and  you  know  that  a  young  gentleman  who 
has  done  no  crime  at  all  has  been  flung  into  that  horrible 
place." 

"  I  dare  not  do  it,"  the  Constable  repeated. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  have  the  mortgage  and 
the  forged  cheque.  I  will  give  them  to  you  the  moment 
the  prisoner  has  been  released  in  the  way  I  have  directed." 

"  But  what  assurance  have  I  that  you  are  not  fooling 
me." 

The  lawyer  opened  the  black  bag  he  carried  and  drew 
from  it  a  piece  of  half-burnt  paper,  on  which  was  a  signature, 
a  stamp,  and  a  date,  and  held  it  under  the  Constable's  eyes. 
"  Is  this  your  mortgage  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  is,"  answered  the  Constable,  examining  it  eagerly, 
"  but  where's  the  rest  ?  " 

"  You  shall  have  it  all,  and  the  forged  cheque  as  well, 
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the  moment  you  release  the  prisoner.  And  would  this 
help  you  by  the  way  of  assurance  ?  " 
,  The  lawyer  opened  his  black  bag  once  more  and  drew 
from  it  a  linen  bag  on  which  was  printed  in  plain  black 
letters — "  Coome,  Rae  &  Burton."  He  waited  until  the 
Constable  had  read  the  name  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
and  then  he  suddenly  poured  its  contents  on  to  the  table — 
a  heap  of  shining  gold. 

:<  Take  that,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  and  if  I  fail  to  give  you 
the  release  of  your  mortgage  and  the  forged  cheque — and 
I  will  not  fail — you  can  give  this  to  your  son,  let  him  escape 
to  a  foreign  country  and  begin  life  anew." 

The  Constable  swept  the  gold  into  an  old  despatch 
box  that  lay  on  his  table  and  locked  it  into  a  cupboard 
without  a  word. 

"  I  will  not  carry  my  security  on  my  person,  you  see," 
he  said,  with  a  self-satisfied  chuckle.  You  can't  catch  an 
old  bird  that  way." 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  know,  Jacob  Coome,  that  you  are  trying  to 
bribe  me  to  do  an  illegal  act  ?  " 

"  No.  The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Dick  Desmond, 
an  innocent  man,  was  the  illegal  act." 

"  And  what  assurance  have  you  that  I  will  not  summon 
the  warders  and  clap  you  into  the  water-rat  dungeon  for 
this  attempted  bribery  ?  " 

Jacob  Coome  pointed  to  the  name  on  the  linen  bag. 
"  That,"  he  said,  "  and  your  own  interest.  The  forged  cheque 
and  the  other  half  of  the  mortgage  are  with  my  men  in  the 
coach  outside  the  gate.  If  you  and  I  and  the  prisoner  are 
not  out  there  in  twenty  minutes  " — he  glanced  at  the  clock 
— "  they  will  drive  away,  and  you  will  have  lost  your  last 
chance  of  righting  yourself,  and  your  son  will  be  tried  at 
once  for  forgery.  Are  you  ready  ?  Come,  man.  At  the 
very  least,  it's  a  sporting  chance  for  your  son's  life  and  your 
own  release  from  beggary." 

"  I'm  not  sure  of  you  yet,"  objected  the  Constable. 

"  You're  sure  of  the  gold,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but " 

"  And  you  may  be  sure  of  this,"  said  the  iron-grey  man, 
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suddenly  changing  his  grave,  deliberate  tone  to  one  that 
carried  cold  terror,  "  if  you  don't  do  this  instant  what  I  have 
ordered  you  I  will  shoot  you  dead  and  do  the  work  myself." 

The  Constable  found  himself  looking  into  the  barrel  of  a 
pistol,  while  the  eyes  of  the  iron-grey  man  seemed  to  blaze 
into  his  own  from  behind  his  dark  spectacles. 

"  Put  up  your  shooting-iron.  I'm  going  to  risk  it,"  said 
the  Constable. 

"  Quick  !  "  commanded  the  iron-grey  man.  "  There's 
no  risk  save  in  delay."  And  as  he  did  not  put  down  his 
pistol  the  Constable  was  quick.  He  snatched  a  massive 
key  from  a  peg,  and  led  the  way  along  dark,  descending, 
deserted  passages  until  he  reached  the  door  of  the  dungeon 
of  the  water-rats. 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock,  the  dungeon  door  flew  open, 
and  Dick  Desmond,  his  failing  senses  restored  by  the  sound, 
shot  out  headlong  into  the  passage. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  let  me  away  from  here,"  he  gasped 
hoarsely. 

"  Drink  this,  and  you'll  feel  better,"  said  the  iron-grey 
man,  handing  a  flask  to  Dick,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
passed  a  pistol  into  Dick's  hand  with  a  significant  nod, 
while  the  Constable  had  turned  to  re4ock  the  door  of  the 
dungeon. 

The  flask  went  to  Dick's  parched  lips,  and  the  pistol  into 
his  hip-pocket,  and  his  eyes  sent  the  iron-grey  man  a  look 
of  gratitude. 

With  the  brandy,  the  pistol,  and  the  certainty  that  he 
had  a  friend  by  his  side,  all  Dick's  faculties  revived  at  once. 

"  We're  going  out,  Mr.  Desmond,"  said  the  iron-grey 
man  quietly.  "  It  is  not  advisable  to  talk  here.  Be  quick. 
Constable  !  The  twenty  minutes  are  nearly  up  !  Back 
to  your  quarters  now — the  disguise  !  " 

"  Now,  Constable,"  said  the  iron-grey  man,  as  they 
reached  that  worthy's  quarters,  "  what  rig  is  your  son  going 
to  wear  to-night  at  the  masked  ball  !  ' ' 

"  He's  going  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 

"  Excellent  !  Your  son  is  about  the  same  height  and 
build  as  Mr.  Desmond.  Where  are  the  garments  ?  " 

"  You'll  find  them  in  there,  laid  out  on  my  son's  bed." 

G 
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The  Constable  opened  a  door,  which  showed  the  articles  in 
question  laid  out  on  a  bed  in  a  lighted  room. 

"  Go  and  get  into  them,  Mr.  Desmond — quicker  than 
ever  you  got  into  clothes  in  your  life  !  We  have  barely  ten 
minutes  now,  Constable,"  he  added,  glancing  at  the  clock 
as  Dick  disappeared  into  the  other  room. 

The  Constable  put  on  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  rapidly 
scribbled  a  note  to  his  son  about  the  disappearance  of  his 
costume,  and  enjoining  him  to  keep  absolute  silence  about 
it  until  his  return,  as  the  matter  was  one  of  life  and  death 
to  them  both. 

Five  minutes  passed,  then  Dick  emerged  from  the  inner 
room  transformed  into  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  pointed 
beard  and  up-curled  moustachios,  and  a  long  sword  clanking 
at  his  hip. 

"  I  wonder  if  ever  Raleigh  dressed  so  quickly,"  said  Dick, 
"  even  when  he  was  awakened  in  Youghal  by  the  slogan  of 
an  Irish  clan " 

"  Put  on  your  mask  and  push  up  your  ruff,"  interrupted 
Jacob  Coome,  giving  him  a  quick  glance.  "  Come,  we 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  My  servants  will  drive  away 
the  instant  the  twenty  minutes  have  expired.." 

"  Constable,  you  and  Raleigh  lead  the  way." 

The  Constable  obeyed,  knowing  that  the  pistol  under 
Jacob  Coome's  black  cloak  still  covered  him,  and  wondering 
inwardly  as  he  went  what  manner  of  lawyer  was  this  iron- 
grey  man. 

They  passed  the  gates  without  challenge  ;  the  Constable 
and  Dick  climbed  into  the  waiting  coach. 

"  To  Joymount  !  "  said  the  lawyer  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
added  in  lowered  tones — "  then  left  and  out  by  the  north 
gate." 

The  lawyer  got  into  the  coach  and  closed  the  door.  The 
driver's  whip  cracked  ;  the  horses  sprang  forward,  striking 
sparks  from  the  flinty  road  ;  and  the  coach  rattled  down 
the  main  street  towards  the  galaxy  of  light  about  Joymount, 
but  presently  turned  to  the  left  up  a  dark  and  narrow 
street,  and  then  out  through  the  north  gate  on  to  the 
Belfast  Road. 

The  horses  flew  like  racers,  the  coach  jolted,  leaped,  and 
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swung  over  the  rough  road,  and  in  three  minutes  it  had  put 
a  mile  behind. 

Then  it  drew  up.  "  Now,  Constable,"  said  the  iron-grey 
man,  "  your  business  ends  here." 

He  opened  his  black  bag,  and  took  from  it  the  paper  with 
the  stamp,  date,  and  signature,  which  Lyndon  had  recog- 
nised as  part  of  the  document  setting  forth  the  mortgage 
on  his  estate  to  Sir  Samuel  Shaw. 

"  That  is  all  that  exists  of  your  mortgage,"  he  said, 
handing  the  fragment  to  him  ;  "  the  other  part  and  your 
son's  forged  cheque  are  burnt  to  ashes." 

The  Constable  gasped.  "  How  do  you  know  ?  "  he 
managed  to  get  out. 

"  You  have  heard  that  Sir  Samuel  Shaw's  safe  was  blown 
up  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  Sir  Samuel  told  me  there  was  nothing  in  it  but 
rubbish." 

"  The  mortgage  on  your  estate  and  the  cheque  your  son 
forged  were  among  the  rubbish.  " 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?  " 

"  You  have  the  proof  in  your  hand.  The  forged  cheque 
will  never  be  seen  again  ;  it  is  among  the  ruins  of  Sir 
Samuel's  fortune  and  his  power." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  what  you  say  is  true  ?  " 

Jacob  Coome  threw  back  his  cloak.  Then  he  took  a  dark 
lantern  from  a  pocket  in  the  coach,  lighted  it,  and  flashed 
it's  rays  around. 

The  iron-grey  man  had  disappeared  !  In  his  place  sat  a 
dark-faced  young  man,  with  a  mocking  light  in  his  black 
eye. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  "  repeated  he  in  a  voice  very  different 
from  the  late  lawyer's  grave,  deliberate,  throaty  tones. 
"  How  do  I  know  ?  Because  I  blew  the  old  villain's  box  of 
tricks  to  the  winds  myself  !  Take  a  good  look  at  me 
Mister  Lyndon.  Did  you  ever  see  me  before  ?  You  and 
your  crew  cut  off  a  head  very  like  mine  once  and  spiked  it 
on  the  Courthouse." 

"  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  the  Constable,  and  he  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  road  ;  "  It's  Shane  Oge  !  " 

"  He  takes  me  for  my  brother  whom  they  hanged  in  May, 
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and  whose  spiked  head  I  put  with  the  rest  of  his  poor 
remains,"  said  Aneas  O'Haughan,  a  note  of  sorrow  killing 
the  laughter  in  his  voice.  "  That  hound  will  not  pursue 
us  now,  as  certainly  he  would  have  done.  He  never  saw 
me  before,  and  Shane  Oge  and  I  were  very  much  alike." 

"  Aneas  O'Haughan  !  "  cried  Dick,  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  him,  "  and  I  did  not  know  you  !  How  did  you 
find  out  that  I  was  there  ?  " 

"  An  outlaw  has  need  of  many  eyes  and  ears,"  answered 
O'Haughan  coldly. 

"  Outlaw  be  hanged  !  "  cried  Dick  fiercely.  "  You're 
the  noblest  gentleman  I  ever  met  !  Eileen  has  told  me 
all  your  story,  and  I  beg  you  here  and  now  to  forgive  my 
crass  ignorance  and  the  altogether  wrong  opinions  I  had 
formed  of  you." 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  " 

"  Your  forgiveness  would  matter  a  good  deal  to  me, 
though  I  do  not  deserve  it.  I  don't  know  how  to  begin  to 
thank  you  !  " 

"  Don't  begin  !  " 

"  You  won't  let  me  even  thank  you  !  You  saved  my 
life,  delivered  me  out  of  that  pit  !  You  risked  your  own 
life  for  me — " 

"  No  !  " 

"  For  her,  then,  I  know  !  But  I  am  not  the  less  grateful 
because  it  all  came  through  her.  O'Haughan,  you  are  a 
better  man  than  I  am.  I'm  not  worthy  of  her,  you  are. 
But — I  had  the  luck  I  didn't  deserve.  She  loved  me  first. 
We  grew  up  lovers  from  childhood,  and  it  is  not  in  her 
nature  to  swerve." 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  have  dreamt  of  asking  her  !  " 
cried  O'Haughan  fiercely.  "  An  outlaw  with  a  noose 
around  my  neck." 

"  Will  you  shake  hands,  O'Haughan,  for  her  sake  ?  " 
said  Dick,  putting  out  his  hand. 

The  two  young  men  grasped  hands — it  was  a  silent,  iron 
grip.  But  the  tension  loosened,  the  air  cleared. 

O'Haughan  leaped  out  of  the  coach  as  he  heard  the  clatter 
of  horse's  hoofs  approaching. 

"  It's  my  horse  !  "  he  exclaimed  joyfully.     "  You're  late, 
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Toal,"  he  said  sternly  to  the  man  who  led  forward  the  black 
horse. 

"  I  had  to  wait  for  a  chance  to  muffle  his  hoofs  an'  get  him 
out  of  the  stable  when  none  of  Sir  Sam's  grooms  were  about, 
Captain  Neece,"  answered  Toal,  who  was  one  of  O'Haughan's 
men,  employed  as  a  stable  help  at  Shawtown  Hall,  where 
the  famous  black  steed  had  been  taken  after  he  was  thrown 
by  Shemus  Bawn. 

"  Is  he  fit  ?  "  asked  O'Haughan  anxiously. 

"  As  fit  as  a  fiddle.  He  was  fished  out  of  the  soft  bottom 
of  the  cut,  an'  when  he  was  groomed  there  wasn't  a  turned 
hair  on  him." 

"  Good  horse  !  "  said  O'Haughan,  stroking  and  patting 
the  creature's  satin-smooth  neck.  "  Any  news,  Toal  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Some,"  answered  Toal.  "  I  have  kept  my  ear  open, 
and  I  heard  the  servants  talking  among  theirselves  as  how 
Sir  Sam  was  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Eileen  Adair  early 
to-morrow  morning.  And  Sir  Sam  himself,  all  decked  up, 
set  off  in  his  great  state  coach,  with  a  coachman  and  foot- 
man and  two  outriders,  .every  man  of  them  armed  to  the 
teeth.  I  heard  him  giving  the  order,  '  To  Castle  Adair.'  ' 

"  How  long  is  that  ago  ?  "  asked  O'Haughan  quickly. 

"  About  half  an  hour.  It  was  just  before  I  slipped  out 
with  the  horse.  I  could'nt  have  got  away  with  him  if  all 
that  gang  had  been  about  the  doors.  It's  a  queer  thing," 
added  Toal,  "  for  Sir  Sam  to  be  going  in  state  to  Castle 
Adair  when  the  Squire  went  away  to  Belfast  this  morning, 
an'  won't  be  back  till  night,  and  nobody  up  at  the  house 
but  the  young  lady  and  her  ould  servant." 

Dick  Desmond,  who  had  heard  the  whole  of  this  con- 
versation, with  a  frantic  movement  made  to  jump  out  of 
the  coach. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  cried  O'Haughan,  putting  out  a 
restraining  hand.  "  The  black  beauty  and  I  can  win 
double  time  on  the  coach.  He  would  not  let  you  ride 
him."  He  swung  into  the  saddle  as  he  spoke,  and  with  a 
crash  of  hoofs  and  a  flitter  of  sparks  from  the  rugged  road 
the  black  horse  and  his  rider  disappeared  into  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
AN  EXTORTED  CONSENT. 

"  DICK  DESMOND  is  in  the  dungeon  of  the  water-rats, 
beneath  the  tower  of  Carrickfergus  Castle.  At  this  moment 
he  is  fighting  for  his  life,  if  he  has  not  already  succumbed. 
He  has  no  weapons  but  his  hands,  and  the  rats  are  swarming 
over  him.  He  has  been  engaged  in  this  warfare  for  many 
hours.  It  cannot  last  much  longer.  He  must  soon  drop 
from  exhaustion.  And  then  the  rats  will  gather  upon  him 
in  a  countless  swarm  and  gnaw  his  bones  bare." 

Eileen  stood  like  a  stone  as  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  uttered  this- 
slow,  deliberate  speech,  her  face  ghastly,  transfixed  with 
unspeakable  horror.  When  he  ceased  speaking  she  uttered 
a  long,  terrible  cry. 

"  He  tried  to  take  my  girl  from  me,  and  I  had  to  put  him 
away,"  said  the  baronet  brutally. 

"  Oh,  even  you  cannot  be  so  wicked,  so  cruel  !  Save 
him,  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  ;  save  him  for  my  sake  !  "  cried 
Eileen,  distracted  by  fear  for  her  lover's  fate. 

"  I  will  save  him  on  one  condition,"  returned  Sir  Samuel. 
'  That  you  will  promise  to  be  my  wife,  willingly,  of  your 
own  accord,  in  the  morning,  when  your  father  will  be  here 
with  the  parson.  Consent,  and  I  will  send  one  of  my  men 
on  the  spur  with  an  order  to  the  Constable  of  Carrickfergus 
for  Dick  Desmond's  release.  And  that  you  may  not  doubt 
my  good  faith,  I  will  have  him  brought  here — to  witness 
our  wedding." 

"  And  you  will  not  ask  me  to  marry  you  until  you  have 
brought  him  here,  and  I  see  him,  uninjured,  a  free  man  ?  " 

"  I  swear  it.  I  shall  not  ask  the  ceremony  to  proceed 
until  he  is  here  to  witness  it,  as  free  as  air.  Believe  me,  Miss 
Eileen,  he  will  be  right  glad  and  grateful  to  get  off  at  the 
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price.  A  night  in  the  dungeon  of  the  water-rats  would 
cure  any  man  of  love,  even  for  so  fair  a  maid  as  you." 

"  Send  your  man  at  once  to  order  his  release  !  Oh,  be 
quick  ;  be  quick  !  "  cried  Eileen  wildly. 

"  The  moment  you  have  given  your  consent,  your 
promise." 

"  I  consent ;  I  promise.  Dick  must  be  saved.  But 
remember,  Sir  Samuel,  if  you  bring  him  here  injured  I  shall 
withdraw  my  promise." 

"  He  will  hardly  be  much  the  worse.  He  is  a  strong 
fellow,  and  he  will  fight  like  a  demon." 

"  Oh,  be  quick  !  "  interrupted  Eileen,  wildly.  "  Why 
do  you  lose  precious  time  ?  " 

Sir  Samuel  went  to  the  desk,  and  taking  a  leaf  from  his 
notebook  began  to  write.  He  wrote  rapidly,  but  Eileen, 
watching  him  from  a  distance  as  he  leaned  low  over  the 
paper  thought  that  it  took  him  an  age. 

Presently  he  turned,  and  holding  the  paper  towards  her 
said — "  Read  !  " 

Eileen  came  nearer  fearfully,  visibly  shrinking  in  every 
fibre  of  her  frame.  Yet  she  wished  to  make  sure  that  he 
was  not  deceiving  her.  She  read  the  sheet  easily,  written 
in  Sir  Samuel's  large  sprawling  hand.  Its  contents  ran 
thus  :— 

"  To  Marmaduke  Lyndon,  Esquire,  Constable  of  Carrick- 
fergus  Castle, — 

"  My  dear  Lyndon,  release  your  prisoner,  Dick  Desmond, 
from  the  dungeon  of  the  water-rats  the  moment  this  meets 
your  eye,  and  send  him  to  me  at  Castle  Adair  without  a 
moment's  delay  under  a  suitable  escort.  See  that  he 
receives  no  injury.  His  presence  here  is  urgently  required 
as  a  witness  to  a  transaction  of  paramount  importance. 
Make  no  mistake  and  no  delay  or  you  and  your  son  shall 
answer  for  it  to 

"  Yours  to  command, — Sir  Samuel  Shaw." 

To  this  missive  he  had  affixed  his  seal.  But  there  was  a 
postscription  at  the  foot  of  the  sheet,  which  was  covered  by 
the  writer's  large  fingers  as  he  held  it  towards  her,  and  this 
most  important  part  of  the  letter  Eileen  was  not  intended 
to,  and  did  not,  see. 
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Sir  Samuel  folded  and  sealed  the  missive,  strode  to  the 
door,  passed  out  on  the  landing,  and  called  to  one  of  his 
men. 

'  Take  horse  this  instant,  and  carry  this  note  to  the 
Constable  of  Carrickfergus  Castle.  Take  my  signet-ring — 
it  will  get  you  through  the  gates.  Tell  them  it's  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  And  bring  the  prisoner,  Dick  Desmond, 
back  here  with  you  at  once." 

And  taking  the  note  the  man  clattered  down  the  stairs 
three  steps  at  a  time.  A  few  moments  later  his  horse's 
hoofs  were  heard  crashing  out  of  the  stable-yard. 

Sir  Samuel  returned  to  the  room,  and  closed  and  locked 
the  door,  placing  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  now,  Eileen  ?  "  he  asked,  gazing  'at 
her  with  evil  triumph  in  his  eyes. 

"  When  Dick  comes,"  she  answered  brokenly. 

"  And  you  think  he  will  not  persuade  you  when  he  comes 
to  break  your  promise  to  wed  me  willingly  ?  " 

"  Willingly  !  "  whispered  Eileen.  "  Willingly  marry 
you  !  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  !  Yes,  I 
know  Dick  will  try  to  prevent  me  from  doing  this  thing, 
but " 

"  He  will  not  succeed  !  "  snarled  Sir  Samuel.  "  I  pro- 
mise you  he  will  not  succeed.  In  the  morning  you  will  be 
more  than  willing  to  become  my  lawfully  wedded  wife. 
Do  you  hear  ?  " 

She  shuddered  from  head  to  foot.  "  Leave  the  room 
now,  Sir  Samuel,"  she  said.  "  I  will  keep  my  promise  if 
you  keep  yours." 

"  Yes,  you  will  keep  yours,"  he  said  with  sinister  em- 
phasis, "  that  is  why  I'm  here — to  make  doubly  sure  of 
that.  Meanwhile  you  might  offer  your  bridegroom  a 
kiss." 

He  tried  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  as  he  spoke. 

"  Help  !  help  !  help  !  "  she  shrieked,  tearing  herself  from 
him.  "  Help  !  help  !  help  !  Oh,  Gilmore — come  to  me  ! 
Where  are  you  ?  " 

The  echoes  of  the  silent,  empty,  great  old  house  alone 
answered  her  cries. 

Again  Sir  Samuel  tried  to  embrace  her,  and  in  that 
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moment  he  felt  the  cold  muzzle  of  a  pistol  pressed  against 
the  nape  of  his  neck. 

"  Hands  up  !  "  thundered  a  voice — a  voice  he  knew  and 
quailed  at.  He  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  horrid  sound, 
half  groan,  half  shriek.  "  Lie  down  on  your  face  and  cross 
your  hands  behind  your  back  !  "  commanded  the  voice. 

Sir  Samuel  lay  down,  groaning.  The  man  was  an  arrant 
coward  at  heart,  and  he  could  not  take  his  punishment 
without  making  outcry. 

In  a  moment  handcuffs  were  snapped  on  his  wrists,  and 
a  gag  was  thrust,  not  too  gently,  into  his  gaping  mouth. 

"  Get  up  now  and  walk  out  of  this  room  !  "  commanded 
his  captor,  whom  he  had  not  yet  seen,  but  whose  terrible 
voice  he  knew  only  too  well. 

Aneas  O'Haughan  gripped  the  prostrate  man  by  the 
shoulders  and  raised  him  to  his  feet ;  then  he  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  and  his  prisoner  walked  beside  him  to  the  door 
like  an  automaton. 

At  the  door  O'Haughan  turned  and  looked  back. 

"  Has  he  hurt  you,  Miss  Eileen  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  answered  faintly.  "  Only  frightened  me 
dreadfully  !  But  look  out  for  yourself.  One  of  Sir  Samuel's 
men  is  in  the  kitchen  ;  the  other  he  sent  to  Carrickfergus 
with  a  letter  to  the  Constable  for " 

"  I  know,"  said  O'Haughan  with  a  smiling  nod.  And 
Eileen  wondered  how  this  man  managed  to  know  every- 
thing. "  Have  no  further  fears,"  O'Haughan  continued, 
and  his  voice  had  become  gentle  and  winning.  "  I  shall 
presently  deal  with  the  blackguard  in  your  kitchen.  As 
for  this  miscreant,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more." 

He  smiled  at  her,  reassuringly,  and  closed  the  door. 

Sleep  was  impossible  to  Eileen  that  night,  and  with  the 
dawn  she  rose.  Mechanically  she  dressed  with  feverish 
haste. 

She  then  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  passed  out  on  to  the 
landing,  and  saw  Aneas  O'Haughan  standing  at  the  low, 
wide  eastern  window  looking  out  into  the  rising  dawn. 

"  Come  here,  Oh,  come  here  ?  "  and  her  voice  of 
quiet  anguish  smote  through  the  dawntide  dusk  and 
O'Haughan's  whole  being. 
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In  a  moment  he  was  before  her,  his  eyes  searching  her 
face,  lit  with  eager  love  and  devotion. 

"  Hold  my  hands  !  "  she  whispered.  "  Hold  my  hands, 
and  give  me  strength  !  " 

He  took  her  hands,  two  small,  cold,  quivering  hands,  and 
held  them  in  his  own,  so  strong  and  smooth,  with  a  firm, 
gentle  clasp. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said  simply. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  yet,"  she  whispered,  "  I  am  such  a 
coward.  I  will  leave  that  dreadful  news  to  the  last. 

He  went  and  brought  a  chair  for  her  and  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said  gently,  "  and  drink  this,  and  you 
will  be  better  able  to  talk." 

She  sat  down  and  drank  the  wine,  and  then,  kneeling  on 
one  knee  by  her  side,  he  again  took  her  hands  in  his  close, 
protecting  clasp. 

"  I  feel  stronger,"  she  said,  the  faint  ghost  of  a  smile 
coming  over  her  white  face.  "  Aneas,"  she  went  on,  "  I 
may  never  see  you  again  after  this  morning — you,  to  whom 
I  owe  so  much.  "  Aneas,  I  want  you  to  quit  this  life  of 
danger.  Will  you  do  it  for  me  ?  Go  and  be  a  soldier,  but 
go  away.  This  life  can  have  only  one  end." 

"  Eileen,"  he  answered,  "  You  would  make  a  soldier  out 
of  a  craven." 

"  O,  Aneas,  will  you  do  this  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will  do  it  for  you after  to-night." 

Eileen  bent  forward  quickly  and  kissed  him. 

"  And  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you — if "  she  said, 

and  faltered,  as  she  remembered  what  she  should  be  in  the 
coming  time. 

"  Better  not,"  he  answered  "  Remember  there  is  a 
wild  man's  heart  in  this  breast  of  mine.  With  this  good 
day's  work  I  go.  My  task  is  done.  The  rest  is  only  the 
twilight  before  the  dark." 

"  Oh,  you  think  so  now,  but  you  are  too  gallant  and  great 
a  heart  for  that.  In  the  camp,  you  will  find  a  new  life." 

"  I  will  have  the  memory  of  you,  as  I  see  you  now, 
always,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

There  was  silence  for  a  long  minute,  and  then  Eileen  rose 
and  walked  to  the  window. 
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"  It  is  daylight  out  there,"  she  said  ;  "  the  awful  hour 
has  come  !  "  Aneas,  friend  of  my  heart,  I  must  tell  you 
now  !  I  have  promised  to  marry  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  at  day- 
break on  condition  that  he  should  set  Dick  free  from  that 
dreadful  dungeon  of  the  water-rats,  where  he  has  been 
since  yesterday.  And  Dick  is  to  be  brought  here,  safe  and 
free — to  witness  the  marriage.  Ah  !  how  shall  I  tell  Dick  ? 
How  shall  I  tell  him  ?  " 

"  Dick  is  here  now,"  said  O'Haughan,  as  a  rush  of  feet 
along  the  corridor  and  spring  up  the  stairs  sounded  through 
the  silent  house.  "  I  left  the  French4 window  of  the  sitting- 
room  open  for  him." 

And  the  next  moment  she  was  caught  and  crushed  to  the 
slashed  satin  doublet  of  an  Elizabethan  gallant,  bearded 
and  cloaked  beyond  all  recognition. 

Eileen  cried  out  in  affright. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Eileen  ?  "  cried  Dick,  and  he 
swept  aside  his  plumed  bonnet  and  his  beard.  "  How 
stupid  it  was  of  me,  my  love,  to  rush  in  on  you  like  this. 
But  in  my  anxiety  and  joy  I  forgot  my  disguise." 

"  Oh,  Dick,"  she  cried,  as  he  strove  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  again,  "  you  must  not  touch  me  or  come  near  me  again. 
Let  me  tell  you  at  once.  I  have  promised  to  marry  Sir 
Samuel  Shaw  this  morning  as  soon  as  you  should  arrive,  on 
condition  that  he  should  release  you  from  that  awful 
dungeon  and  bring  you  here  that  I  might  see  you  safe  and 
free." 

"  Promise  !  "  exploded  Dick.  "  Promise  be  hanged  ! 
A  promise  extorted  is  not  a  binding  promise." 

"  But  it  was  not  extorted.  I  promised  of  my  own  free 
will  to  save  you,  Dick.  There  was  no  other  way.  You 
are  saved  Dick.  He  saved  you,  and  I  must  pay  the  price." 

"  No  !  "  thundered  Dick.  "  I  would  go  back  to  it  this 
moment  rather  than  be  freed  at  such  a  monstrous  price  ! 
But  I  tell  you,  Eileen,  it 

"  Do  not  make  it  harder  for  me,  Dick,"  she  pleaded. 
"  I  see  you  here  before  me  free — uninjured.  Sir  Samuel 
has  done  his  part — he  has  done  what  he  promised  to  do. — 
"  I  will  do  mine." 

"  But  he  has  not  done  his,"  said  O'Haughan,  coming 
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forward  from  the  window,  where  he  had  been  examining  a 
paper  he  had  just  taken  from  his  pocket,  and  which  he  had 
not  found  time  to  look  at  until  that  moment.  He  handed 
the  paper  to  Eileen. 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  is  the  missive  which  Shaw  sent  to  the 
Constable  of  the  Castle,  purporting  to  be  an  order  for 
Master  Desmond's  release  from  the  dungeon." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  answered  Eileen.  "  I  read  it  after 
he  wrote  it  at  my  desk." 

"  But  not  the  postscript,  I  think."  said  O'Haughan. 
"  Now  look  at  that." 

Dick  and  Eileen  read  the  entire  paper  together.  The 
postscript,  which  was  crowded  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  ran 
thus  :— 

"  Send  the  prisoner  here  under  a  strong  escort  for  a  rescue 
might  be  attempted.  O'Haughan  is  still  lurking  in  these 
parts.  The  moment  he  has  witnessed  my  marriage  he  is 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  dungeon  of  the  water-rats,  there  to 
remain  while  I  am  on  my  honeymoon.  If  you  fail  to  carry 
out  my  commands  to  the  last  letter,  to  prison  with  you — 
to  the  gallows  with  your  son  ! — Shaw." 

"  I  took  that  from  Sir  Sam's  messenger  on  the  road," 
said  O'Haughan.  "  If  it  had  reached  the  worthy  Constable, 
as  was  intended,  a  strong  posse  of  prison  guards  would  now 
be  waiting  to  hale  you,  Master  Desmond,  back  to  the 
dungeon  of  the  water-rats  as  soon  as  you  would  have 
witnessed  Sir  Sam's  wedding." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
SIR  SAMEUL'S  POWER  is  BROKEN. 

As  the  full  meaning  of  Sir  Samuel's  treacherous  postscript 
broke  upon  her  Eileen  gave  a  little  cry,  for  it  was  suddenly 
borne  upon  her  that  she  was  free.  Sir  Samuel  had  in  no 
way  kept  his  part  of  the  bargain,  and  therefore  her  promise 
to  him  need  not  be  fulfilled.  With  an  impetuous  little 
gesture  she  held  out  her  hands  to  Dick  Desmond,  and  next 
instant  she  was  caught  in  his  arms  and  clasped  close  to  his 
breast. 

"  Dick,  Dick,"  she  whispered,  and  lifted  her  fair  face  to 
his.  "  Thank  God  you  are  safe  and  I  am  free  to  be  yours." 

Dick  made  no  answer,  but  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 
And  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  as  he  looked  on,  bound  and  helpless, 
bit  savagely  into  the  gag  that  was  now  tied  into  his  mouth 
in  his  impotent  fury.  But  at  last  Eileen  drew  herself  gently 
out  of  her  lover's  arms,  and  with  a  rosy  blush  on  her  cheeks 
turned  to  O'Haughan. 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  thank  you,"  she  said,  "  for  I  was 
already  so  deeply  in  your  debt  that  thanks  is  too  paltry  a 
thing  to  offer  you."  Then,  after  a  moment,  she  said  with 
a  smile,  "  I  must  find  Gilmore  and  see  what  she  has  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  breakfast." 

Gilmore  was  soon  discovered  and  set  to  work,  and  pre- 
pared breakfast  in  her  best  style,  and  set  it  in  the  kitchen. 
Thither  they  went,  leaving  Sir  Samuel  helpless  in  his  bonds 
in  the  sitting-room. 

Just  as  the  meal  was  finished  a  coach  came  tearing  up 
the  old  rutted  avenue  at  a  break-neck  pace.  Roger  Adair 
leaned  out  of  the  window,  swearing  frantically  at  the  driver 
to  make  more  speed. 

The  three  at  the  breakfast  table  glanced  at  each  other, 
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rose,  and  went  towards  the  sitting-room,  Eileen  clinging 
fearfully  to  her  lover's  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  throwing 
an  appealing  glance  at  Aneas  O'Haughan. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  dad  !  "  she  pleaded,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other.  "  You  know  how  that  man  had  him  under 
his  thumb." 

As  the  three  reached  the  sitting-room  Roger  burst  in, 
followed  by  a  dignified  but  flustered-looking  clergyman. 

"  Here  I  am,"  shouted  the  Squire,  "  up  to  time,  I  think. 
And  here's  the  parson.  But  I  had  to  make  his  reverence 
smell  a  holster  pistol  before  I  could  get  him  to  dance  to  my 
tune  at  so  short  a  call !  " 

Then  his  startled  eyes  took  in  the  figure  of  Sir  Samuel 
Shaw  seated  in  a  chair  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room, 
handcuffed,  gagged,  and  bound  and  from  him  travelled  to 
the  form  of  Aneas  O'Haughan  whom  he  did  not  recognise, 
never  having  a  clear  view  of  him  on  the  day  of  the  great 
man-hunt,  and  from  him  again  to  the  Elizabethan  gallant, 
to  whose  slashed  and  puffed  silken  sleeve  his  daughter  was 
clinging. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  he  yelled,  while  the 
clergyman  behind  him,  though  less  demonstrative,  seemed 
equally  astounded. 

"  Keep  cool,  Squire,"  said  Aneas  O'Haughan.  "  No  use 
lunging  at  a  stone  wall.  I  promise  to  find  you  pleasanter 
and  more  profitable  work,  What  would  you  say  as  a  gauge 
of  goodwill  to  my  presenting  you  with  a  release  of  the  mort- 
gage on  your  estate,  with  a  full  quittance  of  all  your  paper 
that  Sam  Shaw  holds  ?  " 

The  Squire  swore  aloud,  gazed  at  Sir  Samuel  in  his  sorry 
plight,  and  seemed  to  see  a  glimmer  of  light  in  this  fallen 
greatness. 

"  Now  you're  talking  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  want  to  hear 
something  more  about  that  !  " 

"  You  shall,"  said  O'Haughan.  "  You  are  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Squire  Adair,  and  you  can  take  down  Sir  Samuel 
Shaw's  depositions  before  witnesses."  As  he  spoke  he 
went  over  to  Sir  Samuel,  and  drew  the  gag  from  his 
mouth. 

"  Now,  Sir  Samuel  Shaw,"  he  said  sternly,  "  I  am  going 
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to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  If  you  answer  them  truthfully 
you  live,  but  the  first  lie  you  utter  I  will  shoot  you 
dead  !  " 

Sir  Samuel's  cowering  eyes  looked  into  the  outlaw's 
pistol  barrel  as  his  voice  rang  in  his  ears  like  the  knell  of 
doom.  The  Squire's  ready  defection,  terror  of  O'Haughan, 
conscience,  and  the  coward  within  him  had  deprived  Shaw 
of  the  last  remnant  of  his  nerve.  Fear  held  him  body  and 
soul. 

O'Haughan  began  his  inquisition,  and  nothing  loth,  the 
Squire  hastily  reached  for  pen  and  paper,  proceeded  to  take 
down  everything. 

"  Did  you  get  out  a  warrant  for  Dick  Desmond's  arrest 
on  a  charge  of  shooting  at  you  when  you  knew  that  the  man 
who  shot  at  you  was  Aneas  O'Haughan  ?  "  said  Aneas. 

"  Yes,"  Sir  Samuel  answered  unwillingly. 

"  And  you  had  him  thrown  into  the  dungeon  of  the  water- 
rats  to  avoid  meeting  him  in  the  duel  you  had  arranged  for 
Saturday  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  this  is  the  order  you  sent  to  the  Constable  of 
Carrickfergus  Castle,"  holding  a  paper  under  his  eyes, 
"  commanding  that  the  prisoner  should  be  taken  back  to 
the  same  dungeon  as  soon  as  the  marriage  you  were  en- 
deavouring to  force  on  Miss  Adair  should  be  accomplished  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  order." 

"  Did  you  ever  really  intend  to  release  the  mortgage  on 
the  Castle  Adair  estate  after  the  marriage  ?  "  next  demanded 
O'Haughan,  and  a  stubborn  look  came  into  Sir  Samuel's 
face,  and  for  a  minute  he  did  not  answer,  but  when  Aneas 
repeated  his  question  with  his  pistol  at  the  baronet's  temple 
Sir  Samuel  again  found  his  tongue. 

"  No  !  "  he  gasped.  "  I  had  no  intention  of  letting 
Adair  go." 

Here  in  a  white  fury  the  Squire  burst  out  with  a  violent 
oath,  but  O'Haughan  held  up  his  hand  for  silence  with  an 
imperative  gesture.  Roger  Adair  bottled  up  his  wrath, 
and  the  inquisitor  went  on. 

"  What  happened  to  the  deed  of  mortgage  on  Squire 
Adair 's  estate,  and  to  every  inch  of  paper  you  held  of  his  ?  " 
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"  All  blown  to  the  winds  !  "  Sir  Samuel  groaned. 

"  Then  you  hold  no  legal  claim  on  the  Squire  or  on  his 
estate  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Does  he  owe  you  any  debt  that  you  can  recover  bylaw  ? ' ' 

"  Not  a  penny  that  I  can  recover  by  law,  curse  him." 

The  Squire's  face  began  to  glow  with  wicked  triumph 
while  he  took  down  this  admission.  But  O'Haughan  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Do  you  acknowledge  that  the  man  who  blew  up  your 
safe  was  the  outlaw,  Aneas  O'Haughan,  and  that  Master 
Dick  Desmond  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
matter?  " 

"  I  acknowledge  it." 

"  You  swear  that  the  foregoing  statements  are  true  ?  " 

"  I  swear." 

"  Sign  !  "  commanded  O'Haughan,  unclasping  the  hand- 
cuffs from  the  prisoner's  wrists. 

Pen  and  ink  were  brought  to  him,  and  the  wretched 
baronet  signed  the  paper,  as  did  also  the  clergyman,  Dick 
Desmond  and  the  Squire.  O'Haughan  thought  that  his 
signature  would  not  add  to  the  legal  value  of  the  document, 
and  so  smilingly  declined  to  sign. 

"  There's  my  charter  of  liberty  !  "  cried  the-  Squire, 
waving  the  baronet's  confession,  while  Aneas  O'Haughan 
quietly  gagged  and  handcuffed  his  prisoner  once  more. 

Meanwhile  Dick  and  Eileen  exchanged  hurried  whispers, 
the  girl's  white  face  growing  suddenly  like  the  rose,  and  her 
lovely  eyes  dew-soft,  shy,  and  tender  as  the  newly-awakened 
dawn. 

"  Yes,  Dick,"  she  breathed  softly,  "  if  you  wish  it." 

Here  Dick  stepped  forward  holding  Eileen's  hand  in  his. 

"  Squire  Adair,"  he  said,  "  there  has  been  bad  blood 
between  us,  though  through  no  wish  of  mine  ;  but  I  hope 
the  events  of  this  morning  will  wipe  it  out — for  ever.  It  is 
necessary  for  me  to  proceed  to  Dublin  at  once,  where  a 
reasonably  good  post  and  my  -future  employer,  Lord  St. 
Legerton,  are  waiting  for  me.  I  wish  to  take  my  wife  with 
me,  and  Eileen  has  given  her  consent.  I  trust,  since  you 
have  brought  the  parson  here,  that  you  will  have  no  objec- 
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tion  to  a  wedding  taking  place — a  happier  one,  I  think, 
than  the  one  you  had  contemplated." 

"  Marry  away.  Under  the  circumstances  I  will  with- 
draw my  objections,"  cried  the  Squire,  who  was  in  too  good 
a  humour  to  object  to  anything.  "  But  won't  it  be  a 
bitter  blow  to  old  Morry  Desmond  when  he  hears  it  !  By 
thunder,  you  young  fool,  don't  you  know  you're  losing  an 
estate  and  a  colossal  fortune  by  the  job  ?  " 

"  I  know  I  am  coming  to  my  kingdom,"  smiled  Dick, 
looking  down  at  Eileen  with  ineffable  pride  and  joy. 

"  Stand  forward,  reverend  sir,  and  tie  them  up  as  tight 
as  Old  Sam  there  is  tied  himself  !  "  cried  the  Squire,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand.  "  Step  up,  Gilmore  ;  you're  to  be 
bridesmaid  !  " 

"  But,"  hesitated  the  clergyman,  confused  and  doubtful 
as  well  as  he  might,  "  I — I  should  really  like  to  know  more 
about  things  before  performing  such  an  important — 

"  Pardon  me,  reverend  sir,"  said  O'Haughan,  quietly 
walking  up  to  the  table  beside  which  the  clergyman  stood. 
"  I  claim  the  right,  as  best  man,  to  be  Master  Desmond's 
banker  on  this  occasion,  as,  owing  to  circumstances  which 
have  been  only  partly  explained,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
get  at  his  own  funds.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  accept 
this  as,  at  least,  an  earnest  of  your  fee  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  full  purse  and 
emptied  half  its  contents  on  the  table  before  the  clergyman, 
such  a  glittering  heap  as  made  the  good  man  gasp  and  wink. 
He  had  never  received  one-fourth  the  amount  for  a  marriage 
fee  in  his  life  before. 

"  Certainly,  I  will  gladly  join  this  young  gentleman  and 
lady  in  the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock,"  he  said. 

"  Sam,  you'll  be  at  a  wedding  this  morning  after  all," 
cried  the  irrepressible  Squire,  "  though  not  your  own, 
boy.'' 

Dick  had  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  ring,  but  the 
clergyman  produced  one.  The  ceremony  began,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  Eileen  Adair  stood  by  Dick  Desmond's 
side  his  wife. 

When  it  came  to  signing  the  marriage  certificate  the 
clergyman  was  much  surprised,  for  the  best  man  smilingly 
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declined  to  affix  his  signature.  "  So  generous  with  your 
gold,  sir,  so  sparing  with  your  name  !  "  exclaimed  the 
puzzled  clergyman. 

Dick  and  Eileen  passed  out  in|:o  the  rose-light  of  the 
summer  dawn.  To  them  the  world  had  never  seemed  half 
so  beautiful. 

The  carriage  which  had  conveyed  Dick  from  Carrick- 
f ergus  was  still  waiting,  with  Randal  Dhu  still  on  the  driver's 
seat,  and  with  footman,  postilion,  and  outrider  as  before, 
all  prim,  erect,  and  immobile  in  their  sober  livery  and  black 
cocades. 

"  Your  guard  of  honour  as  far  as  Belfast,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Desmond,"  said  O'Haughan,  waving  his  hand. 

Mrs.  Gilmore  was  weeping  at  parting  with  Eileen,  the 
Squire  was  smiling  and  jubilant.  O'Haughan  was  smiling 
too.  After  that  hour  the  man  could  easily  have  gone  smiling 
to  the  gallows. 

Adieus  were  soon  said,  and  a  moment  more  and  the  coach 
was  rattling  down  the  old  avenue,  and  Dick  and  Eileen  had 
gone  forth  to  explore  the  wonders  and  mysteries  of  a  new 
life  together. 

Midnight.  And  still  the  soft,  deep,  velvety  darkness, 
without  moon  or  star — a  deeper  darkness  even  than  that 
which  shut  in  earth  and  sky  on  the  night  before  when  Dick 
Desmond  had  escaped  from  his  loathsome  prison. 

On  the  Gallows  Green  of  Carrickfergus  a  little  knot  of 
dark  figures  were  gathered  below  the  gibbet,  making  hardly 
a  blacker  blur  against  the  blackness. 

They  were  four  in  number.  Two  of  them  pinioned  and 
gagged,  stood  on  empty  wine  casks  beneath  the  gibbet ; 
each  had  a  rope  noosed  about  his  neck ;  the  loose  end  of 
which  was  tied  to  the  gallows  beam  above  his  head. 

These  two  men  were  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  and  Shemus  Bawn, 
he  who  had  betrayed  to  death  Shane  Oge,  Aneas 
O'Haughan's  young  brother,  and  his  own  sister's  husband. 

The  other  two  men  were  Aneas  O'Haughan  and  Randal 
Dhu.  O'Haughan  carried  a  dark  lantern.  He  drew  the 
slide  and  flashed  its  light  all  over  the  gallows,  letting  the 
two  doomed  wretches,  mounted  on  the  casks,  see  the  full 
horror  of  their  position. 
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The  rope  noosed  round  the  neck  of  Shemus  Bawn  was 
tied  in  the  middle  of  one  crossbeam,  that  which  encircled 
his  companion's  was  placed  over  the  same  beam  at  the  end 
close  to  the  upright  posts. 

A  dead  man  hung  between  them,  but  the  angle  of  the 
transverse  beam  was  such  that  they  could  look  directly  into 
each  other's  faces. 

"  Sir  Samuel  Shaw,"  said  O'Haughan  in  low  but  solemn 
tones.  "  You  are  going  to  be  hanged  from  this  gallows 
beam  with  your  tool,  the  informer,  Shemus  Bawn.  As  soon 
as  these  casks  are  kicked  from  beneath  your  feet  you  die  ! 
I  am  level  with  you  to-night  for  Shane  Oge,  and  for  all 
that  I  owe  you  on  my  own  account  and  on  that  of  my 
friends.  You  well  knew  the  score.  Me  you  meant  to 
torture  to  the  end  that  you  might  rob  me.  To  be  sure  I  am 
a  robber  myself,  but  I  have  made  better  use  of  my  money 
than  ever  you  did  of  yours,  and  I  came  by  it  as  honestly. 
Afterwards  you  meant  to  hang  me.  Well  and  good.  This 
night  I  pay  my  last  debt  to  you  ! 

"  Shemus  Bawn,"  he  went  on,  "  you  betrayed  to  death 
my  young  brother  Shane  Oge,  the  husband  of  your  own 
sister  Jean,  whom  you  drove  to  madness  by  your  act. 
Also  for  the  informer's  wretched  pay  you  set  me  in  the 
Belfast  Mountains,  threw  my  horse,  and  did  your  best  to 
have  me  sent  to  the  torture  and  the  gallows." 

O'Haughan  kicked  away  one  of  the  barrels  as  he  ceased 
speaking,  and  Randal  Dhu  the  other.  There  was  a  thud. 
It  was  the  heavy  body  of  Sir  Samuel  Shaw.  From  Shemus 
Bawn  came  a  choking  sound  as  if  the  gagged  wretch  were 
trying  to  cry  out. 

"  Captain  Neece,  for  the  last  time  I  ask  you — let  me 
tighten  those  ropes  !  "  Randal  Dhu  hissed  fiercely  into  the 
ear  of  his  chief. 

"  And  for  the  last  time  I  say  no  !  "  answered  O'Haughan 
sternly. 

"  They  ought  to  die,  and  you  let  them  live  !  "  retorted 
Randal  as  the  outlaw  chief  and  his  follower  turned  from 
the  place  of  doom  and  plunged  into  the  black  night,  them- 
selves like  blacker  night  shadows.  "  Take  my  word  for  it, 
Captain  Neece,  they'll  do  you  an  ill  turn  yet  1" 
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Next  morning  a  most  singular  sight  was  revealed  beneath 
that  ghastly  gibbet  on  the  Gallows  Green. 

Shemus  Bawn  stood  erect  and  still  on  the  ground  beneath 
the  gibbet ;  his  face,  of  a  greenish-grey,  was  like  the  face 
of  a  corpse  except  for  his  wildly  rolling  eyes  and  the  moans 
that  came  from  his  throat.  He  was  gagged  and  pinioned 
still,  A  rope  was  fastened  closely  around  his  neck,  but  not 
noosed,  as  he  had  imagined,  and  the  other  end  knotted  to 
the  gallows  beam  ;  but  the  rope  hung  loose  ;  there  were 
yards  to  spare  ;  he  was,  in  point  of  fact,  tethered  by  the 
neck  to  the  gibbet,  but  not  hanged,  and  it  was  quite  evident 
that  there  never  could  have  been  any  intention  to  hang  him, 
for  the  dreaded  rope,  though  it  embraced  his  neck  closely, 
was  so  fastened  that  it  could  not  have  stopped  his  breath 
even  by  misadventure. 

When  the  gag  was  removed  from  his  mouth  he  explained 
that  when  the  cask  was  kicked  away  he  had  alighted  on  his 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  had  stood  there  all  night  like  a 
stake,  pinioned  as  he  was,  afraid  in  the  darkness  to  move 
a  muscle  lest,  having  cheated  death,  as  he  thought,  by 
some  miracle,  the  terrible  rope  should  tighten  round  his 
neck  and  clutch  him  back  to  doom. 

But  a  still  more  singular  sight  was  presented  by  Sir 
Samuel  Shaw.  He  was  seated  on  the  ground,  his  knees 
bent  up  to  a  level  with  his  chest,  his  back  reclining  against 
the  post  of  the  gibbet,  his  head  bent  forward,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  chest.  He  was  still  gagged  and  pinioned  as 
he  had  been  when  left,  and  the  rope,  which  was  passed 
round  his  neck  and  over  the  gallows  beam  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  that  which  held  Shemus  Bawn,  lay  loosely 
around  him. 

He  was  stone  dead.  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  on 
his  person,  and  Shemus  Bawn,  for  once  scared  into  speaking 
the  truth,  declared  that  no  injury  or  indignity  had  been 
offered  him  by  O'Haughan  or  his  companion  beyond  the 
pretence  of  hanging  him.  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  had  died  a 
victim  of  his  own  fear. 

Sir  Samuel  Shaw  had  an  enormous  funeral,  so  many 
people  were  glad  that  he  was  dead.  But  it  was  some  time 
afterwards,  when  the  lawyers  had  settled  up  the  deceased 
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baronet's  affairs,  that  the  real  rejoicing  over  his  demise 
began  among  the  folks  who  had  been  in  the  dead  man's 
power,  for  they  had  not  dared  to  believe  the  proclamation 
announcing  the  destruction  of  all  Sir  Samuel's  important 
papers  posted  on  Great  Patrick,  and  boldly  signed  "  Aneas 
O'Haughan." 

But  when  they  learnt  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  hateful 
yoke  which  they  had  worn  so  long  had  fallen  from  their 
necks  their  virtue  naturally  prompted  them  to  subscribe 
and  offer  a  double  reward  for  the  capture  of  that  notorious 
outlaw  Aneas  O'Haughan. 

But  the  most  zealous  man-hunter  was  doomed  to  failure 
in  his  quest,  for  Aneas  O'Haughan  had  disappeared. 

The  Antrim  Hills  knew  his  foot  no  more,  nor  the  hoof- 
beats  of  his  black  horse.  He  had  vanished  from  the  sight 
of  all  who  loved  or  feared  him  as  silently  as  a  mist  wreath 
from  his  native  mountains. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  FATAL  JUMP. 

IT  was  two  years  after  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Shaw.  A 
great  military  tournament  and  sports  were  being  held  on  a 
common  on  the  outskirts  of  an  English  garrison  town. 

Among  the  spectators,  however,  there  was  a  quiet- 
looking  young  soldier  who  stood  by  the  ropes  looking  on. 
In  his  own  company  he  was  known  as  Murray. 

Things  had  not  gone  well  with  Murray's  company. 
A  good  many  of  his  comrades  had  entered  for  the  various 
events,  but  defeat  had  overtaken  them  all.  The  prizes  had 
all  gone  other  ways. 

He  walked  up  to  the  company  officer,  saluted,  and  asked 
leave  to  have  a  try  for  the  honour  of  the  company  at  some 
of  the  events  in  which  his  comrades  had  failed. 

The  officer,  who  was  in  a  most  unenviable  temper,  glanced 
at  him  scornfully.  He  had  noticed  him  as  a  particularly 
smart  young  soldier,  and  a  rather  remarkable  shot  at  the 
ranges.  But  since  he  joined  he  had  never  known  him  to 
take  part  in  any  game  or  sports. 

"  Another  sheep  for  the  slaughter  !  "  he  laughed  angrily. 
"  What  pretence  have  you  to  be  a  sport,  Murray  ?  " 

"  I  had  some  little  practice  before  I  joined,  sir,"  answered 
Murray. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  over-reaching  yourself,  Murray.  But 
go  on  !  "  and  the  captain  swore  fluently.  "  Those  idiots 
of  mine  can't  be  made  greater  fools  of  than  they  are  !  " 

There  was  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  then  it  was  loudly 
announced  that  Private  Jack  Murray  challenged  any  or  all 
the  winners  in  succession  to  try  the  events  over  again  with 
him. 

At  this  sensational  announcement  the  spectators,  who 
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had  been  losing  interest  in  the  sports,  once  more  flocked 
around  in  eager  curiosity. 

Their  gaze  was  focussed  on  the  tall,  dark  young  man  who 
stood  within  the  enclosure  waiting  for  his  challenge  to  be 
taken  up. 

Half  a  dozen  winners  came  forward  to  try  their  luck 
against  Aneas,  but  met  with  no  success,  and  after  this  no 
other  competitor  would  come  forward  to  try  his  skill  against 
the  new  athlete,  whereupon  the  captain  of  his  company 
requested  Murray  to  exhibit  one  of  his  trick  jumps,  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  spectators. 

"  There  is  another  feat,  sir,  which  I  should  like  to  show 
you  if  you  would  care  to  see  it."  said  Jack  Murray  then, 
addressing  his  captain. 

The  officer  gave  his  permission.  At  Murray's  request 
nine  horses  were  then  brought  into  the  enclosure  and  placed 
in  groups  of  three  at  a  short  distance  between  each  group, 
a  man  standing  at  the  head  of  each  bunch  of  three  to  keep 
the  animals  in  position. 

Murray  then  announced  that  he  would  jump  over  the  nine 
horses  at  three  successive  jumps. 

At  this  the  vast  crowd  swung  closer,  tense,  expectant. 

This,  however,  was  Private  Jack  Murray's  final  and  fatal 
jump,  for  after  it  Private  Jack  Murray  ceased  to  be. 

But  now,  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  the  feat  was 
performed  in  three  jumps.  It  seemed  more  like  the  flight 
of  a  bird  than  the  performance  of  a  man. 

Then  for  long  minutes  the  crowd  went  mad  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Jack  Murray,  after  saluting  his  captain  and  the  crowd, 
had  turned  to  retire  from  the  enclosure,  when  suddenly, 
through  a  lull  in  the  tumult,  a  raucous  voice  which,  amid 
the  tornado  of  applause,  had  been  trying  to  make  itself 
heard  in  vain,  yelled  out,  "  That  man's  Aneas  O'Haughan  ! 
the  notorious  Antrim  highwayman  !  There's  no  other  man 
alive  could  do  that  jump  but  Aneas  O'Haughan  !  Take 
him  up,  hang  him  ;  the  gallows  has  long  been  waiting  for 
him  !  " 

Aneas  O'Haughan's  denouncer  was  none  other  than 
Shemus  Bawn.  When  he  disappeared  from  his  native  place 
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he  had  enlisted,  and  an  evil  chance  had  brought  the  com- 
pany to  which  he  belonged  to  that  town  only  the  evening 
before. 

Just  then  another  officer  stepped  forward  and  addressed 
the  captain.  He  had  just  had  a  sudden  flash  of  remem- 
brance that  when  he  was  stationed  at  Carrickfergus  he 
had  chased  Aneas  O'Haughan  for  the  length  of  a  summer  day 
and  that  he  had  fooled  him  and  all  the  rest  of  the  man- 
hunters  by  ruffling  it  as  the  magnificent  Marquis,  and 
finally  escaped  in  a  manner  that  baffled  and  enraged  him. 

He  also  remembered  other  long,  exasperating,  unsuccess- 
ful hunts  after  the  same  elusive  outlaw.  The  remembrance 
of  these  things  brought  back  the  feelings  of  rage,  and  the 
longing  for  revenge  that  had  possessed  him  at  the  time,  the 
laughter  of  the  subalterns,  the  cold  looks  of  his  colonel.  If 
this  man  were  really  O'Haughan  he  should  pay  for  it  all 
now. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  question  this  Murray  ?  "  said  the 
dragoon  captain  to  Murray's  officer.  "  I  believe  in  my  soul 
he's  none  other  than  O'Haughan." 

Murray  was  called.  "  What  is  your  true  name,  Murray  ? " 
demanded  his  officer.  "Are  you  really  the  Aneas  O'Haughan 
of  whom  everybody  has  heard  so  much  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  soldier  calmly,  "  that  is,  I  was 
Aneas  O'Haughan  ;  but  I  have  been  Jack  Murray,  and  a 
good  soldier  since  I  enlisted  in  your  company." 

"  That's  the  God's  truth,  sir,"  put  in  the  sergeant,  who 
stood  near.  "  He's  far  and  away  the  smartest  soldier  in 
the  company,  no  matter  what  he  has  been.  For  that  part 
none  of  us  can  afford  to  say  too  much  of  our  past." 

"  I  know  this  rascal  well,"  said  the  dragoon  captain, 
addressing  the  captain  of  O'Haughan's  company.  "  I  had 
some  hot  work  with  him  in  Ireland,  I  tell  you.  He  is  the 
most  dangerous  character  in  the  three  kingdoms.  If  I  were 
you  I  would  order  his  arrest  at  once,  and  send  him  to 
Carrickfergus.  I  assure  you  O'Haughan  is  very  badly 
'  wanted  '  in  that  town." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  O'Haughan,  "  I  plead  the  immunity  of 
the  army,  an  immunity  which  has  been  the  invariable 
custom  for  many  years.  You  have  cleared  the  jails  to  fill 
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the  ranks,  and  when  a  man  enlists,  no  matter  what  his  past 
record  has  been,  his  slate  is  wiped  clean.  My  offences  in 
the  past  do  not,  at  least,  include  murder.  I  have  never 
stained  my  hands  with  human  blood.  I  ask  for  nothing, 
sir,  but  the  same  immunity  which  is  extended  to  others." 

"  You  ought  to  arrest  the  villain  and  send  him  back  to 
Ireland  to  be  tried,"  said  the  dragoon  captain,  sticking 
stubbornly  to  his  guns.  If  you  don't  you'll  rue  it,  mark 
my  words." 

Aneas  O'Haughan  was  sent  back  to  Carrickfergus  heavily 
ironed,  for  it  had  been  amply  demonstrated  that  day  at  the 
sports  that  he  was  a  strong  man.  There  he  was  at  once 
tried,  convicted,  and  sent  straight  to  his  death. 

The  only  plea  that  he  advanced  in  his  own  defence  was 
no  more  successful  at  Carrickfergus  than  on  the  English 
common,  the  custom  which  in  no  single  instance  had  been 
departed  from  before,  or,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  after,  that 
offenders  against  the  laws  who  enlisted  in  the  army  in  those 
days  were  held  immune  from  punishment  for  their  past 
misdeeds. 

But  for  some  reason  the  plea  which  would  have  sufficed 
to  protect  the  vilest  criminal  was  disallowed  to  the  outlaw 
of  the  Antrim  Hills.  The  gentry  had  got  him  ;  they  had 
long  hated  and  feared  him,  and  revenge  was  sweet. 

O'Haughan  found  means  to  persuade  the  Constable  of 
the  Castle  to  give  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

When  Aneas  O'Haughan  was  led  out  to  die,  as  he  neared 
the  gallows  he  looked  around,  and  said  in  his  clear  voice, 
"  Is  Ned  Alison  here  ?  " 

Instantly  Ned  Alison  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd 
that  swarmed  on  the  Gallows  Green,  and  got  close  to  his 
doomed  friend  and  former  chief. 

"  Here  I  am,  Captain  Neece,"  said  Ned,  his  blue  eyes,  hot 
and  mad  with  grief,  looking  into  the  calm  dark  ones  of  the 
man  he  loved  so  well  and  had  served  so  loyally. 

"  Kiss  me,  Ned,"  said  O'Haughan,  stooping  towards  the 
boy  with  a  keen  glance  and  a  smile.  The  glance  was  a 
signal-light  well  understood  ;  the  smile  revealed  a  scrap  of 
white  paper  tightly  folded  and  held  between  the  whiter 
teeth. 
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Ned  threw  his  arms  round  O'Haughan's  neck  and  kissed 
him  on  the  mouth.  At  the  same  time  the  scrap  of  folded 
paper  changed  places,  and  passed  invisibly  from  the  strong 
white  teeth  of  the  doomed  man  to  those  of  the  mountain 
herd-boy. 

"  Keep  that  carefully,  Ned,"  O'Haughan  whispered  into 
the  boy's  ear,  "  and  give  it  to  the  lady,  Eileen,  and  to  none 
other.  Tell  her  it  was  my  last  message — my  last  thought 
of  her." 

"  I  will,"  answered  Ned.  Then  Ned  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  as  if  overcome  by  grief,  as,  in  truth,  he  was  ; 
but  in  that  instant  the  tightly-folded  scrap  of  paper  was 
passed  deftly  from  teeth  to  a  safe  and  secret  pocket  which 
the  boy  possessed. 

Next  minute  the  executioner  laid  hands  on  his  victim, 
and  he  was  placed  under  the  gallows'  beam.  The  rope  was 
fitted  round  his  neck,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  all  over, 
and  the  gallant  soul  of  Aneas  O'Haughan  had  gone  to  its 
eternal  account. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

i 

THE  OUTLAW'S  WILL. 

i 

NED  ALISON  waited  unto  the  bitter  end  till  his  beloved 
captain  Aneas  O'Haughan  was  dead. 

Time  slipped  swiftly  by  and  ten  years  had  passed  since 
the  day  when  Dick  Desmond  and  his  bride  went  out  from 
Castle  Adair,  with  their  faces  to  the  rose-lit  dawn,  and  their 
feet  set  for  the  new  life  beyond  the  confines  of  their  island 
home.  And  the  pair  had  returned  to  gaze  once  more  now 
on  the  old  place. 

The  changes  in  Dick  and  Eileen  themselves,  both  in  their 
persons  and  their  fortunes,  were  very  marked.  Richard, 
Count  Desmond  of  the  Austrian  Diplomatic  Service,  was  the 
style  and  title  by  which  Dick  had  been  known  to  his  woild 
for  a  number  of  years  past. 

As  for  the  Countess  Eileen,  she  was  celebrated  through  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe  as  the  most  beautiful  of  women. 

As  for  the  old  place  and  the  old  people  whom  our  Count 
and  Countess  had  come  to  see,  old  Maurice  Desmond  had 
been  dead  some  years,  and  Bradyen  Hall  knew  him  or  his 
no  more,  and  he  had  closed  his  career  by*  bequeathing  the 
whole  of  his  vast  fortune  to  charitable  objects. 

Roger  Adair  was  dead  also.  Prosperity  had  not  agreed 
with  the  Squire.  Mrs.  Gilmore,  hardy  as  a  storm-tried  oak, 
reigned  in  solitary  grandeur  now  at  Castle  Adair,  and  looked 
after  Ned  Alison,  who,  since  the  Squire's  death,  had  been 
appointed  agent  of  the  estate. 

Then  Ned  told  them  all  he  knew  about  Captain  Neece, 
beginning  with  that  night  on  the  Gallows  Green  at  Carrick- 
fergus  when  Sir  Samuel  Shaw  and  Shemus  Bawn  tasted  the 
cup  of  death — the  former  drinking  it  in  dire  reality — and 
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ending  with  Aneas  O'Haughan's  tragic  end  on  that  same 
Gallows  Green. 

As  Ned's  story  drew  to  a  close  the  eyes  of  Richard,  Count 
Desmond,  were  looking  through  a  heavy  mist,  and  those  of 
his  lovely  Countess  were  streaming  with  hot  and  bitter  tears. 

After  a  tune  Ned  spoke  again. 

"  I  have  a  message  from  Captain  Neece  for  you,  my  lady," 
he  said.  "  I  have  kept  it  safe  since  that  morning  he  died. 
And  here  it  is." 

Ned  drew  from  an  inner  pocket  as  he  spoke  a  small  packet 
which  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  lightly-folded  paper,  enveloped 
in  a  great  many  wrappings. 

Eileen  open  the  paper.  Then  slowly,  her  voice  quivering 
with  emotion,  she  read  the  brief  note. 

It  was  the  outlaw's  will,  leaving  his  treasure,  for  which  so 
many  had  hunted,  to  Eileen  Adair,  the  woman  who  had  so 
stirred  his  wild  heart. 

"  Let  her  stand  by  the  Hanging  Thorn,  on  the  Catcairn 
Mountain,"  it  said,  "  and  under  the  spot  from  whence  can 
be  seen  five  castles,  five  loughs,  and  five  counties,  she  will 
find  buried  a  box  of  gems.  From  that  spot,  at  the  distance 
of  live  paces  due  east  will  be  found  buried  a  sack  full  of  gold. 

"  The  Lady  Eileen  will  accept  this  treasure  for  my  sake, 
and  for  my  sake  she  will  do  with  it  whatever  seems  good  to 
her." 
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